The March Magazine 


is one of the most important in 
the entire year, especially to those 
planning to attend Continental 
Congress in Washington from 
April 17 to 22. You will find in- 
formation concerning the annual 
meetings of committees in which 
you are interested, with instruc- 
tions concerning the purchase of 
tickets for committee breakfasts 
and luncheons. Similar informa- 
tion is provided for State delega- 
tions. Here is a word of caution; 
be sure that your room reserva- 
tions have been secured well in 
advance—in April Washington is 
bursting at the seams with school 
tours,.and good accommodations 
frequently are difficult to find at 
the last moment. 
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HEN you read this March message, I will 

have left Washington to visit state conferences 
in the southeastern part of our country. This spring 
my schedule calls for visits in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. With the cooperation of the State Regents 
of these states, my itinerary has been arranged that 
I may visit the greatest number of states in the short- 
est possible time. This is a busy season of the year 
for your President General, with a National Board 
of Management meeting the first week in February, 
two weeks before she leaves Washington, and Con- 
tinental Congress two weeks after her return. 


During February and March the majority of 
state conferences will be held. I hope that all con- 
ferences are most successful in every way. May the 
reports of work accomplished this past year be an 
inspiration to members to go forward and take a 
more active part in our committee work. From 
year to year our reports must improve; we either 
go forward or slip backward. 


By vote of the National Board of Management 
our committee reports cover work from March 1 


MARCH 1960 


to March 1. Most chapters now know whether they 
have attained the Gold Honor Roll. If you are 
not a Gold Star Chapter, now is the time to consider 
the reason. March Ist, 1960 is the time to start 
marking the additions and corrections so that 
March 1961 will not find you wanting. May 
Chapter Regents and chapter members take this 
to heart. 


The leadership and enthusiasm of a Chapter 
Regent determine the accomplishments and success 
of a chapter. But, no matter how zealous and eff- 
cient a Regent may be, she will not get results 
unless she has the full support and cooperation of 
chapter members. Let every chapter member 
promise to serve her Regent and the chapter officers 
and chairmen to the best of her ability. Remember 
national and state reports are the compilations of 
the work of the chapters. 


During December we had as a guest at our head- 
quarters Ann Hawkes Hutton, the author of “Portrait 
of Patriotism.” This is the story of one of America’s 
great moments in history, “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware.” Mrs. Hutton describes the facts that 
led up to Emanuel Leutze’s famous painting, per- 
haps our best known and best loved historical 
painting, now housed at Washington’s Crossing, 
Pennsylvania, on loan from the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 


The artist never saw George Washington but he 
used for his painting “the most exact and skillful 
portrayal of the famed American ever made,” the 
Leutze-Stelwagen mask molded from the Houdon 
bust. During his lifetime, Leutze had other masks 
molded from this famous mask and one of the few 
remaining was given to the National Society in 
1905 by Mrs. John Briggs of Washington and is 
now on display in our Museum. 


Will Chapter Regents, delegates and members, 
particularly those who are coming to the Continental 
Congress for the first time, regard this March 
message as my personal welcome to Continental 
Congress? 


Doris Pike WHITE 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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T= Sixty-ninth Continental Con- 
gress will open on Monday 
evening, April 18, in Constitution 
Hall. At 8 o’clock, when the Assembly 
Call sounds, the procession will ad- 
vance down the center aisle through 
& double line of lovely pages, dressed 
in white. 

Preceding the National Officers to 
the platform will be silk flags of every 
State in the Union, as well as foreign 
countries where D.A.R. chapters are 
located, led by the Stars and Stripes 
and the Banner of our Society. As 
the President General appears, the 
Flag of the United States of America 
will be unfurled from the ceiling. The 
pageantry and glamour of opening 
night are unforgettable. 

An interesting, informative pro- 
gram is being planned, with outstand- 
ng speakers. There will be varied 
musical programs, and we will again 
have the privilege of hearing some 
of the service bands. 

The Memorial Service wil! be held 
in Constitution Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, April 17, at 2:30 o’clock. 

In the early part of the evening on 
opening night there will be a dinner 
for gentlemen only at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Jefferson Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel. Dress will be informal. Reser- 
vations, accompanied by check for 
$6.00, may be procured from Gra- 
hame T. Smallwood, Jr., 1062 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Reports of National Officers will be 
heard on Tuesday morning. On Tues- 
day afternoon, through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Eisenhower, a tour of the 
White House will be held from 2 until 
3:30. No tickets will be necessary, 
and members will be admitted at the 
East Gate by showing a D.A.R. in- 
signia pin or a Congress badge. 

Tuesday evening is National De- 

fense night. A stimulating program 
is being provided. The Pages’ Dance 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel 
at 10 p.m. 
Reports of State Regents will be 
heard on Wednesday evening, 
April 20, with nominations to follow. 
Voting will take place on Thursday 
morning. 

Following adjournment of Con- 
gress, on Friday, our annual banquet 


will be held at the Mayflower Hotel 
at 7:30 p.m. 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 


69th Continental Congress, 
April 18-22, 1960 


Friday, April 15 

Executive Committee meeting. 

Saturday, April 16 

Meeting of National Board of Manage- 
ment, 9:30 a.m. ce 

Sunday, April 17 

Memorial Service, 2:30 p.m. 

Monday, April 18 

Opening of 69th Continental Congress, 
8 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 19 

Reports of National Officers, 9:30 a.m. 

Tour of the White House during early 
afternoon. 

National Defense Meeting, 8:30 P.M. 

Pages’ Dance, 10 p.m.—Mayflower Hotel. 

W ednesday, April 20 

Reports of State Regents, 7:30 p.m. 

Nominations. 

Thursday, April 21 

Voting, 8 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Reports—9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Program and Report of Tellers, 8:30 
P.M. 

Friday, April 22 

Installation of National Officers. 

Adjournment of the Congress. 

Banquet, 7:30 p.m.—Mayflower Hotel. 

Saturday, April 23 

Meeting of National Board of Manage- 
ment, 9:30 a.m. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


AMERICAN INDIANS: Breakfast, 
Wednesday, April 20, 7:30 am., Willard 
Hotel, Congressional Room—$3.50. Res.: 
Before Congress—Mrs. Henry F. Bishop, 
Breakfast Chairman, 1412 Parkwood Place, 
N.W., Washington 10, D. C. Make checks 
payable to: Mrs. Pauline W. Bishop. 
Speaker: The Honorable Glenn L. Em- 
mons, Chief, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

AMERICAN MUSIC: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 10 a.m., C. A. R. Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall Building. 

AMERICANISM AND D.A.R. MANUAL 
FOR CITIZENSHIP. Meeting, Wednesday, 
April 20, 8:30 a.m., C. A. R. Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall Building. 

APPROVED SCHOOLS: Luncheon, 
Monday, April 18, 12 noon, Mayflower 
Hotel, State Room—$4.00. Tickets at door. 
Everyone welcome. 

CHAPLAINS’ BREAKFAST: Easter 
Day, April 17, 1960, Chinese Room, May- 
flower Hotel, 7:30 a.m.; tickets, $3.50. 
Make reservations with Mrs. Leonidas I. 
McDougle, 3713 Woodley Road, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. Following the break- 
fast transportation will be furnished to 


by Mrs. . Carroll Haig 


Chairman Congress Program Committee 


Arlington and Mount Vernon for placing 
of wreaths. 

CONSERVATION: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 9 a.m., Assembly Room. Showing 
of film, “George Washington’s River,” nar- 
rated by Stuart Finley, well-known Wash- 
ington TV and radio personality. 

D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENS: Meeting, 
Monday, April 18, 10 a.m., Indiana Room, 
3d floor, Administration Building. 

D. A. R. MAGAZINE AND MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING: Meeting, Tuesday, April 
19, 8:30 a.m., Assembly Room. 

D. A. R. MUSEUM: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 11 am, Museum proper. 
Tickets—invitational. Meeting includes 
representatives of Friends and State Room 
Chairmen. 

GENEALOGICAL RECORDS: Meeting, 
Tuesday, April 19, 2:30 p.m., National 
Officers Club Room. 

HONOR ROLL: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 11:30 a.m., Americana Room. 

INSIGNIA: Joint breakfast with Motion 
Picture, Press Relations, Program, and 
Radio and TV Committees, Wednesday, 
April 20, 7.30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East 
Room—$3.25. Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. 
Winston Edwards, 1776 D St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Week end before 
Congress until Tuesday noon, April 19, at 
table in corridor. 

JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS: Meet- 
ing, Monday, April 18, 11 a.m. to 12:30 
p-m., Assembly Room. Open to J. A. C. 
Chairmen and interested D. A. R. members. 

JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP: Meeting, 
Monday, April 18, 9 a.m., Red Cross Build- 
ing, Executive Committee Room—2d 
floor—17th & D Sts., N.W. Dinner, Sunday, 
April 17, 5:15 p.m. Mayflower Hotel, 
Colonial Room—$6.50. Res.: Miss Alice 
Funk, 2805 Terrace Road, S.E., Washing- 
ton 20, D. C. Make checks payable to: 
Junior Membership Committee. 

MEMBERSHIP: Joint meeting with 
Registrar General, Tuesday, April 19, 
8 a.m., National Officers Club Room. 

MOTION PICTURE: Joint breakfast 
with Insignia, Press Relations, Program, 
and Radio and TV Committees, Wednes- 
day, April 20, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, 
East Room—$3.25. Res.: Before Congress: 
Mrs. Winston Edwards, 1776 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Weekend before 
Congress until Tuesday noon, April 19, 
at table in corridor. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE: Luncheon meet- 
ing, Monday, April 18, 12:30 p.m., Shera- 
ton Park Hotel—$5.00. Res.: Mrs. B. 
Harrison Lingo, 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Reservations may be 
picked up at table near Registration Desk 
on Friday, Saturday and before luncheon. 
Speaker: Hon. Daniel J. Flood. 

PRESS RELATIONS: Meeting, Tuesday, 
April 19, 3 p.m., National Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall Building. Joint 
breakfast with Insignia, Motion Picture, 
Program, and Radio and TV Committees, 
Wednesday, April 20, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower 
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Hotel, East Room—$3.25. Res.: Before 
Congress: Mrs. Winston Edwards, 1776 D 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Weekend 
before Congress until Tuesday noon, April 
19, at table in corridor. 

PROGRAM: “Open House,” Program 
Office, 3d floor, Administration Building, 
Monday, April 18, 9 am. —10:30 a.m. 
Slides will be shown, forum on programs, 
catalogues available, yearbooks on display. 
Joint breakfast with Insignia, Press Rela- 
tions, Motion Picture, and TV Committees, 
Wednesday, April 20, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, East Room—$3.25. Res.: Before 
Congress: Mrs, Winston Edwards, 1776 D 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Weekend 
before Congress until Tuesday noon, April 
19, at table in corridor. 

RADIO AND TV: Joint breakfast with 
Insignia, Motion Picture, Press Relations, 
and Program Committees, Wednesday, 
April 20, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, East 
Room—$3.25. Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. 
Winston Edwards, 1776 D St., N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Weekend before Congress 
until Tuesday noon, April 19, at table in 
corridor. 

RESOLUTIONS: Meetings, Wednesday, 
April 13 to noon on April 16—Assembly 
Room. Monday, April 18, through Con- 
gress, National Officers Club Board Room. 

STUDENT LOAN AND SCHOLAR- 
SHIP: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 1 p.m., 
Indiana Room, 3rd floor, Administration 
Building. 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: Meeting, Wednesday, 
April, 20, 8 a.m., National Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Building. 
Speaker—Arthur DuBois, former head of 
Army Heraldic Department. Question and 
answer period after he speaks. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS 

HISTORIAN GENERAL: Meeting, Mon- 
day, April 18, 9 a.m., Americana Room. 

LIBRARIAN GENERAL: Meeting, Mon- 
day, April 18, 9 am., National Officers 
Club Room. 

REGISTRAR GENERAL: Joint meeting 
with Membership Committee, Tuesday 
April 19, 8 am., National Officers Club 
Room. 

TREASURER GENERAL: Meeting— 
State Treasurers and Chapter Treasurers— 
Monday, April 18, 11 a.m., National Officers 
Club Room. 

CONGRESS COMMITTEES 

GUEST: Meeting, President General’s 
Reception Room, Monday, April 18, 11:30 
a.m. 

HOSPITALITY: Meetings, Saturday, 
April 16, 10:30 a.m., and Monday, April 18, 
2 p.m., President General’s Reception 
Room. 

HOUSE: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 9 
a.m., Constitution Hall. 

MARSHAL: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 
10:30 a.m., Platform Committee Room, rear 
of stage. Breakfast, Monday, April 18, 8 
a.m., Mayflower Hotel (see bulletin board 
at Mayflower Hotel). Invitation only. 

PAGE: Registration, Monday, April 18, 
12 noon—1 p.m., Pages’ Lounge. Meeting, 
Monday, April 18, 1:30 p.m., Constitution 
Hall. 

PLATFORM: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 11:30 a.m., Platform, Constitution Hall. 

PRESIDENT GENERAL’S RECEPTION 
ROOM: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 10:30 


a.m., President General’s Reception Room. 
PROGRAM: Meeting, Friday, April 15, 
10 a.m., Indiana Room. 
REGISTRATION LINE: Meeting, Fri- 
day, April 15, 10:30 a.m., O’Byrne Room. 
TELLERS: Meeting, C.A.R. Board 
Room, Memorial Continental Hall Building, 
Tuesday, April 19, 10:30 a.m. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND 
LISTINGS OF OTHER MEETINGS 
CHAPTERS OVERSEAS: Luncheon and 

meeting, Tuesday, April 19, 12:30 p.m., 
Kennedy-Warren Hotel. Res.: Mrs. Hoover 
Hanger, Kennedy-Warren Hotel, 3133 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS CLUB: Board 
of Governors, Thursday, April 14, 2 p.m., 
Board Room. Annual Club Meeting, Fri- 
day, April 15, 10 am., National Officers 
Club Room. Banquet, Saturday, April 16, 
7 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, The State Room. 
Reception at 6:30 p.m. 

REVISION OF BYLAWS: 

STATE VICE REGENTS’ CLUB: 
Luncheon, Thursday, April 21, 12:30 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Pan American Room, 
$4.25. Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. Bernard 
Dooley, 28 Beaman Street, Poultney, Vt. 
During Congress: Mrs. Eliot C. Lovett, 
Mayflower Hotel. 


STATES 

ALABAMA: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 
10 a.m., Red Cross Building, 17th and D 
Streets, N.W., Assembly Hall, 2d floor. 
Buffet supper, Tuesday, April 19, 5:45 
p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Pan American 
Room—$6.00 Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. 
L. A. Brooks, 2530 Park Lane Court, N., 
Birmingham, Ala. During Congress: Dele- 
gation Meeting, Monday, April 18, from 
Mrs. Brooks. 

CALIFORNIA: Open House, Monday, 
April 18, 9:30 am. to 2 p.m., California 
Room. State badges given free to those 
who call. Dinner, Sunday, April 17, 7 
p.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room—$6.50. 
Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. John Gilchrist, 
269 S. Norton Avenue, Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. During Congress: Mrs. Gilchist, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

COLORADO: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 2 p.m., Colorado Room, 3d fl., Adminis- 
tration’ Building, Dinner, Tuesday, April 19, 
6 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, North Room— 
$6.50. Res.: Mrs. Emeline W. Hughes, 3061 
East Floyd Drive, Denver 10, Colo. During 
Congress: Mayflower Hotel. Colorado Buf- 
fet, Sunday, April 17, Coxwoods, 4411 
Fairfax Road, Arlington, Va. Hostesses 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cox and Miss Eleanor Cox. 
Meet at Founders’ Memorial after Me- 
morial Service. Cars will be available. 
Members and guests welcome. 

CONNECTICUT: Open House, Monday, 
April 18, 9 am. to 1 p.m., Connecticut 
Room (National Board Room). 

DELAWARE: Open House, Tuesday, 
April 19, Delaware Room, 2:30-4 p.m., 
Luncheon, Tuesday, April 19, 1 p.m., 
Willard Hotel, Fairfax Room. Res,: Miss 
Helen M. Scott, 403 Irving Drive, Brandy- 
wine Hills, Wilmington 2, Del. During 
Congress: Miss Helen M. Scott, Willard 
Hotel. 

FLORIDA: Coffee, Monday, April 18, 
11 a.m.-1 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Chinese 
Room. Res: Before Congress: Mrs. G. C. 
Estill, 2127 Brickell Avenue, Miami 36, 


Fla. During Congress: Mrs. Estill, May- 
flower Hotel. 

GEORGIA: Meeting, Monday, April 18, 
3 p.m., National Officers Club Room, 17th 
and D Streets, N.W., Assembly Hall 2d 
floor. Banquet, Tuesday, April 19, 6 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Chinese Room. 
Before Congress: Mrs. Sam Merritt, 234 
Dodson Street, Americus, Ga. During Con- 
gress: Mrs. Merritt, Mayflower Hotel. 

IDAHO: Luncheon and meeting of 
Northwest Group, Monday, April 18, 12:30 
p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Cabinet Room— 
$3.85. Res.: Before Congress: Mrs. Clifford 
H. Peake, 1034 East Whitman, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

ILLINOIS: Buffet, Sunday, April 17, 
7 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Ballroom—$5.75. 
Res: Before Congress: Mrs. George M. 
Campbell, 684 Pine Street, Winnetka, III. 

INDIANA: Open House, daily during 
Congress from 10 a.m., Indiana Room. Tea, 
Monday, April 18, 3-5 p.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, East Room, $3.50. Tickets before 
Congress: Mrs. George L. Clark, Chairman, 
510 Forest Boulevard, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 
During Congress at door. 

IOWA: Open House, Monday, April 18, 
9 am., Iowa Room. Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 19, 1 p.m., Statler Hotel, Pan 
American Room, Tickets in Iowa Room on 
Monday, April 18, or from Mrs. Alfred C. 
Zyeck, Mayflower Hotel. For information 
before Congress: Mrs. Edwin G. Bowman, 
1500 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

KANSAS: Luncheon, Tuesday, April 19, 
12:45 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Pan American 
Room. Tickets from Mrs. Louis H. Grieb, 
204 N. Dellrose, Wichita, Kans. 

KENTUCKY: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 9:30 am., Kentucky Room. Open 
House, Monday, April 18, 10-12, Kentucky 
Room. Luncheon, Wednesday, April 20, 
12:15 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, East Room— 
$4.50. Tickets before Congress from Mrs. 
ley B. Browning, 200 S. Main Street, 
Henderson, Ky. During Congress: Mrs. 
Browning, Mayflower Hotel. Mr. Justice 
Reed, U. S. Supreme Court, will be the 
speaker. Mrs, Reed, past State Regent 
of Kentucky and past Registrar General, 
will be a guest. 

LOUISIANA: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 10 a.m., Louisiana Room. Dinner, Mon- 
day, April 18, 6 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, 
Pan American Room—$6.25. Tickets be- 
fore Congress: Mrs. James B. Shackelford, 
Jones, La. During Congress: Mrs. Shackel- 
ford, Mayflower Hotel. 

MAINE: Luncheon, Monday, April 18, 
12:30 p.m., Washington Hotel, Washington 
Room. Res.: Mrs. Norman F. Hubbard, 
Cumberland Foreside, Maine. Redecorated 
Maine Room will be open for inspection 
during Congress. 

MARYLAND: Luncheon, Tuesday, April 
19, 1 p.m. Mayflower Hotel (Maryland 
Day), Chinese Room—$5.00. Tickets from 
Mrs. Lawrence Lesser, 36 East Quincy 
Street, Chevy Chase 15, Md. During Con- 
gress: Mayflower Hotel. Speaker, Mrs. 
William W. McClaugherty, Vice President 
General. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Open House, Mon- 
day, April 18, 10 am.—2 p.m., Massachu- 
setts Room. Buffet Supper, Sunday, April 
17, 7 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Cabinet and 
Pan American Room—$5.75. Tickets be- 
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fore Congress: Mrs. Ernest T. Hayward, 
25 Tennyson Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
During Congress: Mrs. Willard F. Richards, 
State Regent. Massachusetts State meet- 
ing will be called to order following the 
Buffet Supper on Sunday, April 17. Guests 
may be invited. 

MICHIGAN: Reception, Sunday, April 
17, 8:30-10:30 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, 
Chinese Room. $3.75 (approximately). 

MINNESOTA: Buffet Supper, Sunday, 
April 17, 7 p.m., Mayflower Hotel, North 
Room—$6.00. Res.: Mrs. Merrill Burgess, 
5157 Oliver Avenue, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
During Congress: Mayflower Hotel. 

MISSISSIPPI: Breakfast, Tuesday, April 
19, 7:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Jefferson 
Room. Res.: Before April 1, Mrs. Louise 
M. Heaton, Box 86, Clarksdale, Miss. State 
Regent. During Congress: Mrs. Heaton, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

MISSOURI: Meetings, Tuesday-Friday, 
April 19-22, 10-12 am. and 2-4 p.m., 
Missouri Room. Open House, Monday, 
April 18, immediately following Missouri 
Brunch. Brunch, Monday, April 18, 12 
noon, Mayflower Hotel, East Room—$5.00. 
Tickets before Congress: Mrs. M. R. 
Chambers, 1265 Brownell Avenue, Glendale 
22, Mo. During Congress: Mrs. Chambers, 
Lee House, Washington, D. C. 

NEBRASKA: Tea, Tuesday, April 19, 
3-5 pm., D.A.R. Chapter House, 1732 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C—$3.00. Tickets before Congress: 
Mrs. Grant A. Ackerman, 333 West Cal- 
vert Street, Lincoln, Neb. During Congress. 
Mrs. Ackerman, Mayflower Hotel. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 10 am. Children’s Attic. 
Luncheon, Tuesday, April 19, 1 p.m., 
Washington Hotel, Washington Room— 
$3.75. Tickets before Congress: Mrs. 
Joseph E. Woodes, 9 Wentworth Street, 
Rochester, N.H. During Congress; Mrs. 
Woodes, Washington Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Speaker at luncheon, Mrs. Kenneth 
G. Maybe, D.A.R. Chairman of American 
History Month. 

NEW JERSEY: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 19, 1 p.m., Shoreham Hotel, West 
Ballroom—$4.25. Tickets before Congress: 
Mrs. John K. Finley, 51 Kings Highway 
West, Haddonfield, N. J. During Congress: 
Mrs. Finley, Mayflower Hotel. 

NEW YORK: Open House, Monday, 
April 18, 9 a.m.-noon, New York Room. 
Luncheon, Tuesday, April 19, 12:30 p.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Ballroom—$5.25. Tickets 
before Congress: Mrs. Wm. L. Lanyon, 
1285 Trumansburg Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Meeting, Tuesday, 
April 19, 2 pm. North Carolina Room. 
Open House, Tuesday, April 19, 9:30 
a.m.—4:30 p.m., and sale of State Badges: 
Mrs. Norman Cordon, State Vice Regent. 
Tea, Wednesday, April 20, 4-6 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Williamsburg Room. Tickets 
before Congress: Miss Josephine Smith, 
State Treasurer. During Congress: Miss 
Smith. 

OHIO: Meeting, 


Monday, April 18, 


10:30 a.m., Ohio Room. Open House, Mon- 
day—Friday, April 18-22, 8:30 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Distribution of State Badges, greet guests. 
Reception, Sunday, April 17, 9-11 p.m. 
Mayflower Hotel, State Room. Tickets be- 
State Treasurer; Mrs. 
During Congress 


fore Congress: 
Frances W. Schneider. 
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delegates will be welcome to visit re- 
decorated room and observe 50th birthday 
of room. 

OKLAHOMA: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 10 a.m., Oklahoma Kitchen. Luncheon, 
Wednesday, April 20, 12:15 p.m., May- 
flower Hotel, Pan American Room—$4.00. 
Tickets before Congress: Mrs. Earl Foster. 
During Congress: Mayflower Hotel. 

OREGON: Breakfast, Monday, April 18. 
8 am., Mayflower Hotel, Presidential Din- 
ing Room. Res.: Mrs. Claude G. Stotts, 
Mayflower Hotel. 

PENNSYLVANIA: State Board Meeting, 
Monday, April 18, 3 p.m., National Board 
Room, Memorial Continental Hall Building. 

RHODE ISLAND: Meeting, Monday, 
April 18, 10 am., Rhode Island Room. 
Dinner, Tuesday, April 19, 5:45 p.m., 
Washington Hotel, District Room. Tickets 
may be procured at Rhode Island State 
Meeting on Monday, April 18. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Monday, April 18, 
11 a.m. seats may be secured at room of 
State Regent in Willard Hotel. Tamassee 
luncheon, Mayflower Hotel, Tuesday, April 
19, 12:30 p.m.—$5.00 Tickets before Con- 
gress: Miss Lola Wilson, Tamassee, S. C. 
During Congress: Miss Wilson, Mayflower 
Hotel. 

TENNESSEE: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 10:30 am., Tennessee Room. High 
Tea, Tuesday, April 19, 5-7 p.m., Mayflower 
Hotel, State Dining Room—$4.00. Ticket: 
before Congress: Mrs, Wallace Berryman, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. During Congress: Mrs. 
Berryman or Mrs. Theodore Morford, May- 
flower Hotel. 

TEXAS: Tea, Monday, April 18, 46 
p.m., Mayflower Hotel, Chinese Room— 
$4.00. Res.: Mrs. H, R. Stroube, Jr., 1200 
Governor’s Drive, Corsicana, Tex. During 
Congress: Mrs. J. H. Hall, Mayflower 
Hotel. Meeting for delegation, Monday, 
April 18, 10:30-11:30 am., Mayflower 
Hotel, Maryland (Room 260). 

VERMONT: Luncheon, Monday, April 
18, 1 p.m., Willard Hotel, Cabinet Room, 
$3.75. Tickets before Congress: Mrs. 
Bernard D. Dooley, 28 Beaman Street, 
Poultney, Vt. During Congress: Miss Amy 
L. Perkins, State Regent, Hotel Washington. 

WASHINGTON: Luncheon, Tuesday, 
April 19, 1 p.m., Kennedy-Warren, North 
Lounge—$3.00. Tickets before Congress: 
Mrs. Frank Stephens, 8924 South 19th 
Street, Tacoma 66, Wash. During Con- 
gress: State Regent, Mayflower Hotel. 

WEST VIRGINIA: State Room Dedica- 
tion service, Tuesday, April 19, 12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon, Tuesday, April 19, 1:15 p.m., 
Army-Navy Club, Farragut and I Streets, 


N.W. Res: Before April 8, Mrs. Charles 
P. Walker, 1544 Quarrier Street, Charles. 
ton, W. Va.—$4.25. In Washington on 
April 18, 10 am—12 noon, West Virginia 
Room, $4.50. 

WISCONSIN: Meeting, Monday, April 
18, 10 a.m., Wisconsin Room. Badges and 
banquet tickets will be given out at meet- 
ing on Monday, April 18. 


PATRONIZE 
SNACK BAR 
COFFEE—SANDWICH BUFFET 
Continuous Service—8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Saturday Through Friday of 
Congress Week 
Lower Level—Administration Building 


Served under the Direction of 
B & B Caterers 


6303 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 


Cc. A. R. CONVENTION 
Thursday and Friday, Senior National 
Board of Management, 9 a.m., Na- 
tional Officers Club Room, 2d floor, 
Constitution Hall Building. 
Friday, April 22, Opening of Conven- 
tion—Constitution Hall—8 p.m. 
Saturday, April 23, National Conven- 
tion—Mayflower Hotel—9 a.m. 
Sunday, April 24, Annual Pilgrimage. 


Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum 


Open for D. A. R. 


The TRUXTUN-DECATUR Naval Mu- 
seum will be open to members of the 
D.A.R., on Monday, April 18, 1960, from 
1:00 to 6:00 p.m. Coffee will be served. 

The Museum is at 1610 H St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., in the rear of 
Decatur House, between Lafayette Square 
and 17th St. Usually the Museum is closed 
on Mondays but open on other days, noon 
to 5:00 p.m. 

Ladies attending the D.A.R. Congress 
are welcome any day, but are specially 
invited for Monday, April 18, when the 
Museum will be opened for them. 


National Gallery of Art 


The Director of the National Gallery of 
Art, John Walker, has written to the Presi- 
dent General that his organization wishes 
to be of service to Washington visitors. 
He therefore extends a cordial invitation to 
Daughters who will be in Washington dur- 
ing Continental Congress to visit the Na- 
tional Gallery at Constitution Avenue and 
Sixth Street. It is hoped that copies of 
the Gallery leaflet, “A Cordial Invitation,” 
will be available for those attending 
Congress. 


Information Regarding D.A.R. Banquet 


Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Chairman of the Banquet Committee, announces that the tickets 
for the Banquet on April 22, 1960, Mayflower Hotel, will be $8.00 each. She states that 
the occasion is not for profitmaking and that the tickets are priced as close as possible 


according to the expenses involved. 


Tables in the Main Ballroom are to be allocated one each to State Regents; if State 
Regents desire other tables in excess of the one, these tables will have to be in the balcony, 


in the Chinese Room, or in the lobby. 


Many requests come from State Regents wanting tables on the main floor, in excess of one, 
but it is impossible to grant State Regents more than one table each in the Main Ballroom, 
since there are 50 States, as well as National Chairmen and the Press, which take up all of 


the tables‘on the main floor. 


Checks should be sent as soon as possible to Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, 209 Witherspoon 
Road, Baltimore 12, Md. Tables in the Main Ballroom, Chinese Room, Terraces, or lobby 


seat twelve persons each. 
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MAGAZINE 


Our Informal Patriotism 


IN aturatey, faithfulness and 
loyalty to our government con- 
stitute patriotism and we largely take 
such a policy for granted; but there 
are those of us who either have 
blood ties with the past or even 
are recently adopted citizens, be- 
cause of a realization of what our 
citizenship means, go farther and 
create societies to perpetuate, foster, 
and protect the basic institutions and 
the heritage that have come down to 
us from our forefathers. This extra- 
curricular activity is what I refer to 
as “informal patriotism.” It is an evi- 
dence of an innate desire to do some- 
thing, above and beyond the routine 
of good citizenship, to protect our 
way of life. 

Outstanding among such societies 
is the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—over 180,000 women 
dedicated to American ideals. It 
would be difficult to evaluate what 
this organization means to our coun- 
try. May they ever prosper! 

This idea and urge are not new. 
The first one started 6 years before 
we had a United States and under 
quite difficult circumstances, which 
are hard for us to visualize in this 
day of highly organized government. 
To me an interesting effort is to 
attempt to go into retrospect and 
transport myself in fantasy back to 
the days of the Revolution and the 
prior periods. I have given much 
thought to just what conditions were 
then, and certain things stand out. 

Our colonial ancestors were the 
usually law-abiding citizens of a 
society with English traditions, cul 
ture, and ties. Separated from the 
mother country, differences devel- 
oped, and when the French and 
Indian Wars (some 20 years before 
the Revolution) brought expense to 
England, which she endeavored to 
offset by taxes on the colonies, things 
came to a head; the Revolution came, 
with a rending of family ties and 
friendships and all the chaos that 
such a devastating conflict can bring 
to a community. 

It would be most erroneous to be- 


1 Delivered before Piedmont Chapter, N.S.D.A.R 
December 19, 1959. 
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lieve that all our ancestors were very 
desirous of independence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, up until the last moment 
they actually detested the idea of 
revolting against their mother coun- 
try. About 5 years before the out- 
break of the Revolution there was a 
small one in North Carolina, some- 
times referred to as the War of the 
Regulators, which culminated in the 
battle of Alamance. Here in this re- 
bellion of the citizens against the 
British Governor and officials, due to 
taxation methods and unfair policies, 
for example, I find my great-great- 
grandfather, David Hart, and his 
brother Thomas Hart, each the head 
of his own company of North Caro- 
lina Militia, putting down the re- 
bellion, whereas 6 years later in 
the Revolution, both the brothers 
were colonels fighting against Great 
Britain. 

George Washington, even when he 
took command of the Continental 
Army at Cambridge on July 3, 1775. 
stated that he “abhorred the idea of 
independence.” 

We are all very familiar with the 
Declaration of Independence and can 
easily visualize even the signatures, 
with the bold one of John Hancock 
as President of the Continental Con- 
gress leading the list, but few people 
know that just one year previously 
there was signed a document, with 
John Hancock again boldly heading 
the list as President of the Continen- 
tal Congress, which document was 
known as the “Olive Branch Peti- 
tion.” It was drawn up in July 1775, 
in an effort to stop the trouble that 
had already broken out at Lexington 
and Concord and was a petition for 
help addressed to King George III. 
It was taken to England by Richard 
Penn, the grandson of William Penn, 
a man of charm and elegance, who. 
it was felt, could give a good account 
of himself at court. It was signed by 
49 members of the Continental Con- 
gress, but the King never saw it, as 
he was away shooting grouse. Even 
though a second copy was sent over 
a few months later, Richard Penn got 
a beautiful brushoff from the British 
bureaucrats and, finally. in the words 


of John Adams, Congress decided 
that “our only recourse is to the 
sword.” 

Now, who were these people who 
said that? They were the citizens of 
13 separate and distinct countries— 
each one of which existed by virtue 
of a certain Royal English Grant or 
Authority, and they were completely 
independent of each other. When 
things began to get really difficult, 
at the urging of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, the colonies got together in 
September 1774 and created a loosely 
knit organization known as the Con- 
tinental Congress in which each 
Colony had one vote. We think of 
George Washington as our first Presi- 
dent, which he was under our Con- 
stitution, but before that there were 
16 Presidents of the Continental 
Congresses, who were, however. 
merely presiding officers at these 
meetings. 

The Continental Congress, when it 
started out, was little more than a 
glorified committee, and the members 
soon decided that they ought to put 
in writing some agreement covering 
their meetings. So Articles of Con- 
federation were drawn up, but these 
were not finally ratified until 1781. 
so that actually, as a matter of fact. 
Washington and the Army, through 
five-sixths of the Revolution—fought 
—not under government—but simply 
under a gentleman’s agreement. An 
astounding and little appreciated 
fact! And then, finally, even under 
the Articles of Confederation, the 
government could best be described 
as a pseudo government—one of re- 
sponsibility without power. Washing- 
ton’s correspondence is replete with 
complaints of the failure of the vari- 
ous colonies to furnish the assistance 
expected of them and of the inability 
of the Continental Congress to bring 
pressure to bear. 

The Continental Congress was 
without any authority to force any 
one of the colonies to do anything 
that it did not wish to do. The vari- - 
ous colonies were quite suspicious of 
each other and actually had only two 
things in common, namely, a pre- 
ponderance of British ancestry and 
a determination to rid themselves 
of the British domination. There 
were numerous conflicting influences 
among the settlers, many of whom 
had crossed the ocean to escape re- 
ligious and political pressure. 

Small farming and commerce were 
dominant in the North, contrasted 
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_ with plantations in the South, while 
the pioneers, moving westward, de- 
veloped a separate strain of rugged 
self-reliance, all of which created con- 
flicting desires and emotions. Certain 
colonies that extended westward to 
the Allegheny Mountains claimed fur- 
ther territory beyond the mountains 
on and on westward, whereas other 
colonies were already hemmed in, 
without the ability to grow (such, for 
example, as Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island). This created jealousy. 

The Revolution muddled along by 
the grace of God, thanks in great de- 
gree to the pertinacity of Washington 
and to the assistance of the French. 
Finally, after 6 long years, came the 
surrender at Yorktown, and ther 
it was 2 years before the Treaty of 
Peace was finally signed in Paris. 
Imagine then the degree of uncer- 
tainty, confusion and feeling of “well, 
where do we go from here,” that 
must have prevailed during the dol- 
drums of that 2-year period, when 
hostilities had ceased; the French 
Fleet had withdrawn to the West 
Indies, and the ministers were ne- 
gotiating peace far off in Paris. 

There they were, 13 independent 
countries, with untried local, if 
you will, governments; printing-press 
- money, no foreign relations or sta- 
tus—just political adolescents self- 
cast adrift on an international sea. 

The real orphan, though, was 
Natchez. Did you ever stop to think 
of that interesting spearhead of our 
_ Anglo-Saxon community, isolated be- 
hind the mountains and swamps, 
wealthy with newly introduced cotton, 
rendezvous of aristocratic Tories, 
when things got too hot farther east? 
With acquisition by England from 
France in the French and Indian 
Wars—with a year often for a letter 
to get from the Seaboard—this colony, 
actually the fourteenth, was taken 
from England by the Spanish in 1780, 
_ during the Revolution. The Spanish 
just marched in and took it! 

It remained with Spain until it 
was ceded to the new United States 
in 1798, at which time my great- 
_ great-grandfather, who had been the 
“number two man in the Northwest 
Territory,” was sent down there as 
the first territorial governor. 

So this was our social fabric when 
Cornwallis and the French left our 
shores, and our forebears were in a 
political vacuum. Where should they 
go—from a political standpoint? Did 


you ever stop to think that the 13 
might have elected to be 13 separate 
countries? Let me give you an ex- 
ample of what might have evolved 
from the situation. 

At that time, from the Mississippi 
south to Cape Horn stretched the 
immense dominion of Spain, strongly 
knit in an intense fabric of culture 
and religion and ruthlessly colonized. 
But, when Napoleon made things 
difficult for Spain, and with the ex- 
ample of our English colonies before 
them, this empire of Spain in the 
New World rebelled. Fifteen royal 
colonies erupted and got their inde- 
pendence within a generation after 
our own Revolution. But, then what 
did these Spanish countries do? Do 
we have a United States of South 
America—or Central America? We 
do not, and neither within reason 
were we certain of having our own 
present united country, nor would 
we probably—had it not been for the 
far-sighted vision of a few in that 
chaotic period. Jealousies existed 
among the various parts of the land, 
and we might well have developed 
into a multidivided continent, as is 
the one to the South. 

It was during this period (the local 
militia troops having gone home), 
that the “regular” or so-called “Con- 
tinental Forces” were encamped on 
the Hudson River near the town of 
Windsor, in bivouac for the long wait 
until ratification of peace. It was 
here, in May 1783, that the officers 
decided that they wished to perpet- 
uate their efforts through creation of 
an organization; they met, deliber- 
ated, and organized. 

They decided to call it the Society 
of the Cincinnati in honor of that 
illustrious Roman, Lucius Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, who, called to the de- 
fense of Rome, left his plowshare in 
the field, and took charge of the de- 
fenses of the city, then, the enemy 
having been defeated, returned, a 
man of peace, to his agricultural pur- 
suits. They set forth their principles 
in a so-called “Institution” and to me 
the significant wording in that docu- 
ment is the following part: 

AN UNALTERABLE DETERMI- 
NATION TO PROMOTE AND 
CHERISH, BETWEEN THE RE.- 
SPECTIVE STATES THAT UNION 
AND NATIONAL HONOR SO 
ESSENTIALLY NECESSARY TO 
THEIR HAPPINESS AND THE 


FUTURE DIGNITY OF THE 
AMERICAN EMPIRE. 


How significant is this emphasis 
on the relationship between the 
States—a prevision of the Constitu- 
tion—expressed by these men, in this 
period of chaos and uncertainty! 

The States continued to muddle 
along. Gone was the incentive for 
confederation arising from a_ need 
of common defense, and less was the 
incentive to create a central govern- 
ment. However, fortunately there 
were still many farsighted and in. 
fluential men who believed that some- 
thing should be done to bring order 
out of chaos, lest the war that had 
been won on the battlefield be lost 
in peace. 

At that time Washington wrote 
Lafayette as follows: 


We stand, now an Independent People, 
and have yet to learn political tactics. 
Experience, which is purchased at the price 
of difficulties and distress, will alone con- 
vince us that the honor, power, and true 
interest of this country must be measured 
by a Continental scale, and that every de- 
parture therefrom weakens the Union, and 
may ultimately break the band which holds 
us together. 


Finally, in January 1786 the Vir- 
ginia Legislature suggested a general 
convention. This met at Annapolis in 
September of that year, but was at- 
tended by only five States. The most 
significant event at this meeting was 
an address by Alexander Hamilton 
of New York, a member of the Cin- 
cinnati, who suggested that another 
convention with enlarged powers 
should be convened, to create a Fed- 
eral System. This happily was done, 
and the Constitutional Convention 
finally met in Philadelphia in Feb- 
ruary 1787, with 12 of the 13 States 
represented. Rhode Island, where 
localistic radicals were in control, 
ignored the entire proceedings from 
first to last. 

Lest anyone get the impression that 
our Constitution was just a carefully 
drawn document, the brainchild of 
one or two far-seeing statesmen, let 
us examine the background of this 
Convention. 

To begin with, each of these 13 
colonies, now become States, had 
local governments of its own, with a 
legislature or assembly, so that it 
already had developed some experi- 
ence in democratic government. As a 
matter of fact, the first legislative 
assembly on this continent was 
created in Jamestown, Va., in 1619, 
meeting in the little old church there, 
and it and its successor bodies had 
been in session ever since. 
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All of the States, except Rhode 
Island, appointed Deputies to the 
meeting, 74 in all, but only 55 actu- 
ally attended. These men constituted 
an extremely interesting cross section 
of the citizens of that day, and it is 
well that they were of outstanding 
character, because they had a battle 
from first to last, through the 116 
days before they were able to report 
out a recommended Constitution. 
These men ranged in age, from Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the oldest at 81, to 
Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey, the 
youngest at 26, both members of the 
Cincinnati. 

Twenty-five were college men; 34 
were lawyers, 3 physicians, 2 for- 
mer ministers, and so it went for 
a most healthy cross section of the 
community. One might say Ben- 
jamin Franklin represented the press. 
The disputes and arguments became 
so acrimonious that absolute secrecy 
was enjoined, and it was not until 
1840—over half a century later—that 
notes kept by Madison on the debates 
were released, and the public actually 
knew what had gone on behind closed 
doors. Of the 74 delegates elected— 
of the 55 delegates who came—some 
faded away and went home, and 
others were so hostile that they re- 
fused to sign the report, to the end 
that finally at the conclusion of the 
convention only 38 of the originally 
elected 74 delegates signed the re- 
port, and of the 38, 21 were members 
of the Cincinnati. It is a very rea- 
sonable statement to say that had 
these people envisioned the strong 
central government we have today, or 
had not Washington—with his pres- 
tige—been President of the Conven- 
tion, history would undoubtedly have 
taken another course, and we would 
not have emerged the country that we 
now are. To put it plainly, the Con- 
stitution took away from the State 
something it already had—independ- 
ence of the other States. We later 
fought a war to prove that. 

In June of 1788 the necessary 
ninth State ratified the document, 
putting the Constitution into effect. 
It was New Hampshire, by vote of 
57 to 47, and there is some irony 
in’ the fact that, while Virginia had 
taken the lead in having a meeting 
called to create a central government, 
still she did not ratify the Con- 
stitution until five days after it was 
already in effect, and then by a vote 
of only 89 to 79. Two States were 
left clear outside in the cold, North 


Carolina and Rhode Island; but, 
while they didn’t like it, they were 
afraid of being all alone and de- 
fenseless, and reluctantly North Caro- 
lina signed—in November 1789—and 
Rhode Island—in May 1790—the 
latter even then by the narrow vote 
of 34 to 32. 

And now to return to the Society 
of the Cincinnati—when the organi- 
zation was created Washington was 
elected the President General, a posi- 
tion he held until his death. As 
would be expected, under the condi- 
tions I have already described, each 
of the 13 independent States had its 
own organization, together with one 
in France. It was the intention to 
have these federated, with meetings 
every three years. 

As militia were under their own 
State governments, quite often for 
very short periods of time, as a re- 
sult its members were not, at that 
time, certain of eligibility for ad- 
mission to the Society—Federated or 
National—if you will—so this was 
made to require a three-year tour 
of duty in the regular forces unless 
death or disbandment of a military 
unit by the Continental Congress in- 
tervened. The admission fee was one 
month’s pay in grade of the officer, 
and one principal objective was the 
rendering of financial assistance to 
the widows and children of Revolu- 
tionary officers who might be found 
in distress. 

All the customs and institutions of 
those days quite naturally followed 
the English example, and, just as 
was the custom in England, the policy 
of primogeniture prevailed, with the 
“rights”. of the officer to belong de- 
scending to his eldest son and thence 
to his eldest son, and so on. Failing 
in a direct line, the rights then went 
to his eldest brother’s or sister’s son, 
and so on. This was the same system 
under which titles of nobility were 
inherited in England. Unlike our 
modern genealogical societies, a liv- 
ing person may represent only one 
Revolutionary officer, and that officer 
may have only one living representa- 
tive at any one time. Consequently, 
the Society can never be a large one. 
At present there are only about 1,800 
members, including the Society in 
France, just about 1 per cent of the 
number of members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

A member usually, for the record, 
names his successor. For example, 
my son, as he is a member in his 


own right on another of my lines, has 


named his son, so that I have named 
my daughter’s son as my successor. 
Should I die before he reaches 
a majority, he is considered a “minor — 
heir,” and his “right” is held invio-— 
lable until he comes of age, and, as a 
citizen with a clean record, thus — 
qualifies for membership. 

The present day counterpart of 
the Cincinnati is the Military Order © 
of the World Wars, of which I hap 
pen to be Historian General Emeri- 
tus; but it, like all other modern — 
societies, is multiple descendant—that — 
is to say, any number of male de- 
scendants may be eligible to heredi- 
tary membership. : 

The hereditary feature of the 
Society of the Cincinnati came in for 
early criticism. Various individuals 
who did not have a sufficient tour of 
duty to qualify took advantage of this — 
feature to stir up throughout the 
country antagonism against the > 
Society, and this grew so intense that — 
George Washington, who had ac- 
cepted the office of President General, — 
became very much concerned. Even 
Thomas Jefferson became a critic, 
and with considerable effect. At the 
first general meeting of the Society 
in Philadelphia in 1784, Washington — 
strongly urged the Society to abandon — 
its hereditary feature, and, out of 
deference to him, a resolution to this — 
effect passed. 

However, just as I have indicated, 
this was in the period of “States” 
rights rampant,” and the General 
Society had no authority over its” 
member bodies. As a result, only 
seven of the State Societies ratified 
this provision, whereas the other six 
continued without change. Naturally, 
those Societies that abolished the 
hereditary feature became dormant 
when the last Revolutionary officer — 
died, the last of these being Rhode 
Island in 1832. The Society in 
France became dormant in 1792, but 
for another reason—the French Revo- 
lution; most of the French members — 
were of the nobility. 

So, later, after the passage of many 
years, descendants of these Revolu 
tionary Officers decided to reactivate 
the dormant State Societies; as a re- 
sult, between 1881 and 1902 all of 
the Societies again became active, 
and France was reactivated in 1926. 

It is interesting to note that just 
6 months ago the current triennial 
meeting of the Society was held for 
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General, Colonel Catesby Jones, wrote 
me that he andthe Secretary General 
were there awarded the Medal of the 
Legion of Honor by President de 
Gaulle. 

Each of: the 13 State Societies fixes 
its own admission fee and qualifies 
its own applications for member- 
ship—all, of course within the frame- 
work of the “Institution” of the 
Society. Today there are 13 State 
Societies and the Society in France, 
and those of us who live outside of 
the 13 original States have to return 
east for the meetings. We are, how- 
ever, authorized to create our own 
informal local organizations for the 
mutual benefit of the members of all 
the State Societies who happen to live 
in our neighborhood. We have such 
a group here, and we hold two din- 
ners a year. Similar meetings are 
held in New Orleans, Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

Several communities in our coun- 
try have been named in honor of the 
Society, the most prominent of which 
is Cincinnati, Ohio. This was origin- 
ally called Losantiville and was re- 
named Cincinnati in 1790 by General 
St. Clair, at that time President of the 
Pennsylvania Society. 

The insignia of the Society is 
known as the “Order,” and is a gold 
eagle, with certain wording and 
figures inscribed upon it. It was de- 
signed in Paris under the direction 
of Major L’Enfant, the French en- 
gineer who later planned the City of 
Washington, and under Washington’s 
direction the original supply of eagles 
was obtained in France. 

The Society is the oldest unchanged 
Military Order in the world, except for 
the order of the Elephant of Denmark. 
Unquestionably, the desire for this 
badge of service arose from the fact 
that during the Revolution the Ameri- 
can officers had seen their French 
allies wearing the crosses of Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis, or 
Order of Military Merit, as well as 
the British Officers wearing the Order 
of the Bath and other decorations. 

All of those Orders since that time 
have undergone changes. It might be 
mentioned that the Society has no 
connection with a modern political 
organization called the “Order of 
Cincinnatus,” or any official con- 
nection with the modern organization 
known as the Daughters of the Cin- 
cinnati. 

As can be visualized from_ this 
short history, the era about a century 
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ago was one of frustration for the 


Society. Many of its State Societies 
were dormant. Interest in Revolu- 
tionary traditions was dimmed by the 
internecine conflict of the War be- 
tween the States. Provision for pro- 
tection of Society records was poor 
and incentive was at its lowest point. 
Fortunately, the remaining important 
records were finally deposited in the 
custody of the Library of Congress, 
where they remain safeguarded to 
this day. 

It is a matter of personal interest 
to me how the only complete minutes 
of the portentous first general meeting 
of 1784—when Washington urged 
abandonment of the hereditary fea- 
ture—finally became of record. It 
seems that my maternal great-great- 
grandfather, Winthrop Sargent of 
Gloucester, Mass., who later became 
first territorial Governor of Missis- 
sippi and was previously mentioned, 
was a delegate from his State Society 
and kept a confidential journal of the 
proceedings, written partly in cipher. 
In 1858 this was released by his 
grandson and published by the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, when 
for the first time the members learned 
how closely the Society had come to 
dying by its own hand. 

As may be presumed, from the 
“States’ Rights” period, finances 
rested in the hands of the State 
Societies, with the General Society 
weaker in this respect. In the feature 
it will be seen how diametrically this 
is opposed to the system, for example, 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Fortunately, the Society found an 
angel. Mrs. Larz Anderson, the 
widow of a member and former Am- 
bassador to Japan, owned a beautiful 
home on Massachusetts Avenue in 
Washington. With an appreciation 
of the needs of the Society and in 
honor of her husband, she presented 
this home intact, even with its fur- 
nishings and works of art, to the 
Society in 1938, to be maintained as 
its headquarters and museum. By 
Act of Congress the Society is re- 
lieved of taxes on this property and 
maintains a museum open free to the 
public from 2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
daily. Interesting Revolutionary relics 
are continually being added to the col- 
lection. In appreciation, the Society 
granted Mrs. Anderson the right to 
wear the Order, the only woman ever 
accorded such an honor. 

The building is one of the most 


beautiful in Washington, and the 
Great Hall is regularly used by the 
State Department for official dinners, 
which are not within the province of 
the White House. It is a structure 
well worth visiting whenever one is in 
Washington. 

The Flag of the Society is unique 
and rather startling when one first 
sees it. I have the only one, I am 
certain, west of the Mississippi River, 
and, in order to get that, I had to 
borrow one from Anderson House, 
bring it home, and persuade my wife 
to play Betsy Ross. Now, I have a 
banner that we can use here for 
ceremonies and services. The flag 
holds to the Continental Colors of 
light blue and white for the 13 stripes, 
and in the field has the Eagle Order 
of the Society. 

But to return to the subject of 
informal patriotism, where I started, 
credit must be given to the many 
societies, each of v hich has its place 
in our community, from the May- 
flower and Jamestown Societies down 
through the years with the Colonial 
Dames, the Society of Colonial Wars, 
and others, and then the societies 
commemorating the various wars in 
which our country has participated 
and finally to the present. 

The modern counterpart of the 
Cincinnati is the Military Order of 
the World Wars, comprised of officers 
of all branches of the service who 
served in the last two great conflicts 
and in Korea. It is hereditary, but 
multiply so, any male descendant be- 
ing eligible for membership, and here 
comes an interesting feature. 

All our other organizations to which 
I have referred are strictly hereditary, 
as all the propositii or originating 
individuals have long since gone to 
their rewards, modern descendants 
alone making up the present roster. 
For example, when the Society of the 
Cincinnati was created only veteran 
officers were members, while now 
only hereditary members are possible. 
In other words, in every organization 
only one class of membership exists, 
but in the Military Order of the 
World Wars we have, perforce, two 
parallel classes of membership, name- 
ly veteran and hereditary, going 
along side by side. 

The Military Order, started 40 
years ago, at first was confined to 
veteran officers of the first World 
War, but, later, membership was ex- 
tended to the second one, and later 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Te fact that the Commonwealth 
of Virginia had a navy of her 
own during the American Revolution 
is not generally known. As a matter 
of fact all of the 13 original States 
except New Jersey and Delaware 
owned vessels that performed valu- 
able service independent of the Con- 
tinental Navy. Virginia, with a force 
of some 70 vessels, including frigates, 
brigantines, schooners, sloops, gal- 
leys, armed pilot boats and barges, 
had by far the largest State navy. 
The Virginia Navy was, of course, 
tiny in comparison to the great 
British fleet, but like a stubborn thorn 
it caused its powerful adversary con- 
siderable annoyance. 


The need for a State navy was ap- 
parent from the beginning of hos- 
tilities. The Virginia Convention, 
flooded with petitions for relief, re- 
ferred the matter for study and report 
to the 11-man Committee of Safety. 
which included such outstanding men 
as Edmund Pendleton and George 
Mason. 

That the Committee of Safety re- 
garded its naval duties as unusually 
important is apparent from the first 
order it issued. This order, intended 
to promote cooperation between the 
land and sea forces, stipulated that 
in all joint army-navy operations the 
army should support the navy. This 
policy reversed the customary prac- 
tice. The Committee of Safety pur- 
chased five merchant vessels for quick 
conversion to warships and initiated 
the building of several more. As a 
result of such efforts, in the spring of 
1776 a Potomac flotilla of 14 vessels, 
including sloops, galleys, and tenders, 
was organized under the command of 
John Henry Boucher. Boucher, who 
had served as a lieutenant in the 
Maryland navy, was soon made com- 
modore of the Virginia Navy. 

To raise the volunteer workers 
necessary to operate the shipyards, 
in April 1776, the following an- 


1 This article is an abridgment by M. Galt 
of an address delivered by Col. Brooke to the Vir- 
ginia Frontier Chapter, D.A.R., Lexington, Va. 
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Map of Virginia, from the capes to York in York River and to Hampton on the James River. 


nouncement appeared in the Virginia 
Gazette: 


It being thought necessary for the public 
service, to keep a body of ship carpenters in 
constant employment, this is to give notice, 
that two companies, consisting of one Cap- 
tain and thirty-men each are to be raised. 
The Captain is to have one dollar per diem, 
the men half a dollar, their provisions and 
rum. 

The committee set the salary scale 


for naval personnel as follows: 


Commodores 15 shillings per diem 
Captains — 8shillings per diem 
First Mates — 6shillings per diem 


Second Mates — 4shillings per diem 

Boatswains — 3shillings per diem 

Common sailors — 2 shillings per diem 
The pay scale for marines was 
slightly lower. 

It is well that Virginia displayed 
such zeal in preparing her own de- 
fense, for she learned early in the 
war that she could expect little if any 
naval support from the harassed Con- 
tinental Congress. The lesson was 
learned in 1776, when Lord Dunmore 
bombarded Norfolk. After this ex- 
asperating lesson, Virginia forged her 


own destiny on the anvil of war. Not 
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until the late summer of 1776 did 
Lord Dunmore quit Virginia. 

The Committee of Safety did much 
to restore confidence in the Tidewater 
area, but the steady increase of 
enemy forces and the multiplying de- 
mands upon the Committee empha- 
sized the need of some agency to give 
the navy “more especial attention.” 
Consequently, in May 1776 the 
Virginia Convention appointed, by 
unanimous vote, a Board of Navy 
Commissioners whose business it 
should be “particularly to superin- 
tend and direct” naval preparations. 
The first commissioners were Thomas. 
Whiting, designated First Commis- 
sioner, John Hutchins, Champion 
Travis, Thomas Newton, Jr., and 
George Webb. No Board member 
was permitted to hold a seat in the 
legislature or to accept a military ap- 
pointment. 

At its first meeting (held in 
Williamsburg on July 8, 1776) the 
Board of Navy Commissioners sum- 
moned before it the principal officers 
in order to learn their views. Ex- 
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perience had proved that the larger 
naval craft needed more men than 
were required merely to navigate 
them and defend their decks. Ships 
mounting 10 to 20 guns were now 
strengthened by the addition of a 
sailing master and mate, a captain’s 
clerk, a sailmaker, an armorer, a 
carpenter and his mate, a cooper, a 
caulker, and a surgeon’s mate. With 
regard to relative rank between the 
army and navy, the Board decided 
that a commodore should be equal to 
a colonel; the captain of a vessel with 
a crew of 70, to a major; and the 
captain of a smaller vessel, to a 
lieutenant. 

The actual strength of the Vir- 
ginia Navy cannot be determined 
from the incomplete records extant, 
but it has been estimated that the 
strength was about 600 men in all 
grades. Virginia’s three commodores, 
who served successively, were John 
Henry Boucher, Walter Brooke, and 
James Barron. Boucher, who had been 
appointed by the Committee of Safety, 
resigned in November 1776 after only 
8 months’ service. The vacancy was 
not filled until the following April, 
when Walter Brooke was appointed. 
He held the post of commodore until 
September 1778. In the year follow- 
ing Brooke’s resignation the navy 
was at a low ebb, one writer stating 
that it was “practically out of com- 
mission.” However, when the war 
moved south the Virginia Navy was 
reorganized; and on July 3, 1780, 
James Barron, an officer of great 
prestige and experience, was ap- 
pointed commodore. Barron, who has 
been called “the master spirit” of the 
Virginia Navy, held the post until 
the end of the war. Born at Old Point 
Comfort, he went to sea at the age of 
10 and soon after his 2lst birthday 
became a captain in the merchant 
marine. When friction between Vir- 
ginia and the mother country grew 
acute in 1774, Barron gave up the 
command of a large ship owned by a 
London merchant. Shortly afterward 
he entered State service as the captain 
of a minute company. When the Vir- 
ginia Navy was organized Barron, on 
Christmas Day 1775, accepted a com- 
mission as captain, and by 1779 he 
had risen to be senior officer. The 
whole Barron family seems to have 
been drawn to the sea; James’ 
brother Richard was a captain during 
the Revolution, while his young son 
Samuel accompanied him on cruises 
from the age of 13. Most of the 
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40 captains in the Virginia Navy 
had seen extensive service in the 
pre-Revolutionary merchant marine. 
Among the better known captains 
were: Eleazer Callender, John Cow- 
per, Richard Taylor, Edward Travis, 
Isaac Younghusband, and the afore- 
mentioned Richard Barron. 

Sailors were divided into three 
classes, depending upon their experi- 
ence: Able seamen, ordinary seamen, 
and landsmen. But even seamen from 
the merchant marine were not trained 
usually to handle great guns. To 
develop good gunners in the navy 
took time. It is an interesting side- 
light that several Negroes served in 
the Virginia Navy, although the exact 
number is not knows. Naval enlist- 
ments were for 3 years, except for 
ship’s carpenters and other artisans. 
The records reveal only three deser- 
tions during the entire war. From its 
inception the Navy Board made a 
strenuous effort to attract men to the 
sea arm. In July 1776 it issued an 
invitation, phrased in the quaint lan- 
guage of that day, “to their Bretheren 
who are sons of Liberty and Seamen 
to engage in the defense of the 
liberties of America” by enlisting. 

In 1781 an attempt was made to 
lure recruits with promises of a 
thousand dollars bounty, “300 acres 
of land and a healthy sound negro 
between the ages of 10 and 30 years, 
or £60 in gold or silver.” Officers 
who remained in the navy until the 
end of the conflict were promised 
half-pay for life following termina- 
tion of service. But the manpower 
problem was never really solved. 
Many fully armed vessels were so 
under strength that they could not 
be effectively utilized. Under such 
conditions fleet operations were out 
of the question. The records disclose 
only two occasions on which the 
vessels were combined into fleets. 

The food allowances of the Vir- 
ginia Navy offer one of the most 
striking contrasts with today. The 
daily ration consisted of 114 pounds 
of beef or bacon, 1 pound of bread, 
1 pound of turnips or potatoes, and 
Yy pint of peas. Sailors were given a 
choice of ¥% pint of molasses and 
spirituous liquors, or 1 quart of beer 
or cider. Weekly, everyone was is- 
sued 44 pint of vinegar. Vessels on 
cruise were supplied with a seine 35 
fathoms long. Often enlisted men’s 
clothes were not adequate to protect 
them from the weather, while officers 
were known to avoid company be- 


cause they could not make a pre- 
sentable appearance. 

The records show that during the 
war vessels of the following cate- 
gories were commissioned: Ships 
(17), brigs and brigantines (15), 
schooners (13), sloops (8), galleys 
(15), armed pilot boats (2), barges 
(2). There were certainly other ves- 
sels used by the State, but these are 
the only ones that can be positively 
identified. Fifty seems to be the 
maximum number of vessels that 
served in the Virginia Navy at any 
one time. The armament of the larger 
ships consisted of 6 and 10 pounders, 
which required a substantial platform 
for support. Some large brigs 
mounted as many as 18 guns, but 
most carried 12 or 14. These guns 
were 4 and 6 pounders. Schooners 
carried a considerably smaller ar- 
mament than brigs. Galleys played a 
more significant part in the Revolu- 
tion than is generally recognized. 
When a galley was attacked by a 
larger force its light draught enabled 
it to escape up one of the many 
creeks in the Tidewater. Another 
special duty of the galleys was to 
keep an eye on the Tories, who were 
most numerous on Chesapeake Bay, 
and to prevent them from furnishing 
provisions and information to the 
English. Some galleys were half- 
decked and had no masts at all. 
Called row-galleys, they were espe- 
cially useful for transporting troops 
across rivers; in them the oarsmen 
were protected by high thick bul- 
warks. A writer has likened the gal- 
leys “to huge water spiders, that 
lurked unobserved in the shadows 
of the forests along the shores of the 
creeks, ever ready to use their ter- 
rible stings, when tempted by the 
incautious approach of an enemy.” 
The barges of the Virginia Navy were 
equipped with both sails and oars. 
They were armed with sixteen 
pounders and carried 75 men. 

One of the most surprising facts 
about the Virginia Navy is the large 
number of shipyards and auxiliary 
facilities that were constructed. 
There were dockyards on nearly all 
the large streams from whose stocks 
vessels were launched. Of all the 
yards, those at Nansemond, South 
Quay, and Portsmouth, and the yard 
on the Chickahominy were the most 
valuable. The yard at Portsmouth, 
known as the Gosport Navy Yard, 
had been constructed before the Revo- 
lution. The most important yard of 
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all was the State-owned Chicka- 
hominy yard in Charles City County. 
All of the yards appear to have been 
privately owned except the Gosport 
and Chickahominy yards. Of the 
more than 70 vessels commissioned 
in the Virginia Navy, 50, at least, 
were armed and equipped as war- 
ships; the rest, fitted out as trading 
vessels, were delivered to William 
Aylett for the West Indian trade. The 
general superintendent of navy yards 
was James Maxwell, while Chris- 
topher Calvert supervised ship con- 
struction. Various auxiliary estab- 
lishments were built in Virginia to 
supply the needs of the navy; among 
these were the public ropewalk and 
foundry at Warwick, and factories 
for the manufacture of sailcloth and 
duck. Skilled sailmakers, it is be- 
lieved, were recruited from _ the 
Scotch-Irish settlements in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

Certainly one of the most vital 
duties performed by the navy was 
that of obtaining supplies for the 
armed forces. For instance, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1776, the Navy Board 
assured the Council that “the Im- 
portation of Salt, clothing and 
medicines for the supply of the Army, 
is practicable, and may probably 
be the means of providing those and 
many other articles, indispensably 
necessary for the army and navy, on 
much cheaper terms than they can 
in any other way be procured.” The 
Board advised the Council that it 
could spare four sloops and two 
schooners for this purpose and that 
they would be ready by October 15. 
Although the Board conceded that the 
desired articles could be obtained 
“in Europe on good terms,” they felt 
that the vessels designated would not 
stand up well on such a voyage, es- 
pecially if the return trips were made 
during the winter months. The Board, 
consequently, recommended that the 
vessels be fitted out for trade with 
the French and Dutch West Islands, 
which were at that time neutral ter- 
ritories. 

Nearer home, naval vessels were 
assigned a variety of tasks during 
the first year of the war. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1776, the navy was “requested 
to direct one of the Row Gallies or 
some other armed Vessell . . . . to 
proceed immediately to the Head of 
Elk for the purpose of transporting 
seven hundred and nineteen Bushells 
of Salt from Hobbs Hole -and four 
hundred and forty-five Bushells from 
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Smithfield to Osbornes and Peters- 
burg” without delay. It is worth 
noting that salt became so scarce 
during the Revolution that the State 
was compelled to distill it from sea 
water. 

In September 1776 the Council or- 
dered through the Navy Board the 
construction under private contract 
“in the most expeditious manner, 
thirty Boats properly calculated, for 
the transportation of Troops across 
or up and down the rivers and Creeks, 
each boat to be of a proper size for 
carrying a complete company of 
sixty-eight men, with their arms and 
Baggage.” On another occasion the 
navy was requested “to order down 
to Portsmouth all such Row gallies 
and other Vessels that in their 
opinion can be best spared for the 
purpose of assisting the Transporta- 
tion of the Carolina Troops to the 
Head of Elk on their way to New 
Jersey.” And in April 1777, the navy 
was directed “to Station an armed 
Galley at the Mouth of York River, 
in order to give ye earliest Intelli- 
gence of ye Motions of ye Enemy.” 

When the time seemed propitious, 
armed cruisers were sent out to prey 
on enemy shipping. For example, 
when word came through that Ameri- 
can vessels could secure the condem- 
nation of prizes in French ports, the 
brigantine Mosquito, with 6 months’ 
provisions and a crew of 75, was dis- 
patched on February 6, 1777, in the 
direction of Guadaloupe. Late in 
March the Mosquito captured the 
British supply ship Noble bound for 
Antigua with a cargo of beef, bacon, 
flour, candles, etc., valued at 80,000 
livres. The Noble was taken to 
Guadaloupe, where it was necessary 
to consign the prize to a French 
merchant. The crew received no prize 
money, because the merchant shipped 
most of the cargo to Martinique and 
en route it was putatively seized by a 
British privateer. At Guadaloupe, the 
Mosquito’s departure was delayed by 
smallpox. Finally getting to sea, the 
Virginia raider was seized off Bar- 
bados by a British warship of 20 
guns. The British confined the 
officers for a time at Antigua and 
then sent them to Fortune Gaol at 
Gosport, England. The conditions of 
the English prisons were horrible, and 
those who did not escape quite often 
died. The sailors of the Mosquito 
were imprisoned at Barbados. Later, 
some of them were impressed into the 
Royal Navy, and others were trans- 


ferred to Gosport. Sixteen of the 
prisoners at Gosport dug a tunnel 
under the prison wall and managed 
to escape. During the war prisoners 
were sent, also, to Bermuda, Halifax, 
and New York. 

A more successful raider was the 
schooner Liberty. In 1776 this ves- 
sel, under the command of Capt. 
Richard Taylor, seized four British 
merchantmen, one of which was 
transferred to the Virginia Navy. 
The other three vessels were con- 
demned as prizes and the prize money 
was divided into shares under Vir- 
ginia law. The law provided that 
shares be distributed according to 
rank, ranging from six shares for the 
captain to one for seamen. Later, 
the law was changed in regard to the 
capture of merchant ships. Under 
the new law, the State got one-half the 
prize money and the officers and crew 
the other half according to the for- 
mula outlined above. However, if a 
Virginia warship captured a British 
man-of-war, the captors received 
everything and the State nothing. 

By 1777 the need for supplies and 
munitions had become so desperate 
that Virginia sent three vessels di- 
rectly to France. The first to leave 
was the Congress, loaded with a 
cargo of 105 hogsheads of tobacco 
consigned to a company in Nantes. 
The captain was instructed to return 
with a shipment of brass cannon. The 
Congress delivered the tobacco and 
returned to Virginia safely, but did 
not bring the cannon because there 
were none available in France at that 
time. The brig Liberty (not to be 
confused with the aforementioned 
schooner ), commanded by Lt. Thomas 
Herbert, known as “Silverfist” be- 
cause of his artificial left hand, trans- 
ferred to Nantes 105 hogsheads of 
tobacco and 7,200 staves. When in 
Nantes the enterprising captain 
mounted six guns on the Liberty and 
went privateering. The raiding ex- 
pedition was quite successful, for the 
Liberty captured four merchant ships ° 
loaded with such commodities as 
raisins, figs, wines, lemons, and naval 
stores. Before the Liberty could make 
a second voyage to Europe she was 
seized by a British cruiser off Buck- 
roe Beach. The third vessel to be dis- 
patched to France was brigantine 
Greyhound built at Minge’s Ferry. 
She completed the round trip suc- 
cessfully. 

In November 1777 Virginia adopted 
a new policy which obviated the need 


Courtesy, The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


Capture of the Edward by U.S. brig Lexington, April 17, 1776. The United States brig Lex- 
ington, 16 guns (4 pounders), Capt. John Barry, cruising off the Virginia Capes, fell in with a 
tender called the Edward, armed with six or eight guns and carrying a crew of 35 men, under 
command of Lt. Boucher. The lack of skill of the Americans at this time and the bravery of 
the English are both conclusively shown by the fact that the Edward held out for an hour, 
although the Lexington carried 16 guns and twice as many men as the tender. 


of such hazardous voyages by Vir- 
ginia vessels in the future. Hence- 
forth, it was ruled, French goods 
would “be shipped in French vessels 
and as French property to Cape 
Francis [Santo Domingo] and re- 
shipped there in our swift sailing 
Boats.” 

In January 1777, when it was re- 
ported that three or four large enemy 
ships had entered Chesapeake Bay 
and seven or eight more were ex- 
pected, Virginia erected a 50-foot 
pole on Cape Henry. If a hostile 
vessel approached the Capes during 
daylight a red and white flag was 
to be raised. Should the enemy ap- 
proach at night a lantern was to be 
run up to the head of the staff. The 
Safeguard patrolled the mouth of the 
Potomac while two galleys stood 
watch nearby; the Protector, in 
Wicomico, covered the entrance to 
the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. 
In addition, a swift vessel scouted 
south of, Cape Henry. 

The enemy’s intentions seemed 
plain enough on August 9, 1777, 
when an impressive armada of 200 
ships was seen standing into the Vir- 
ginia capes. The fleet’s appearance 
was a prelude to the combined opera- 
tions that led to the British victory 
at Brandywine of September 11 and 
the subsequent fall of Philadelphia, 
16 days later. During this trying 
period, conditions on the Eastern 
Shore got out of hand, as both slaves 
and Tories fled behind the enemy 
lines, and fair-weather patriots pro- 
visioned the enemy fleet. To stop 
these practices the navy endeavored 
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to put all boats that could be used 
for such purposes out of reach. But 
Virginia’s fears proved groundless 
when in September the proud 
British ships sailed through Hampton 
Roads into the open sea. 

Virginia’s respite was short. Early 
in 1778 the British occupied the 
deeper waterways of the State with 
a 64-gun ship of the line and four 
24-gun frigates. Despite the blockade, 
some friendly ships did get through. 
For example, a 50-gun French war- 
ship arrived at Hampton in May with 
supplies and munitions, including 
cannon for the Virginia forces. In 
April the Tartar, Dragon, and Tem- 
pest, all fitted out by private enter- 
prise, were ordered to cruise back 
and forth off the Virginia Capes at 
a distance of 50 leagues from shore 
in quest of enemy ships. The Dragon 
is reported to have run as far north 
as the mouth of the Delaware, “often 
chasing, oftener chased by the 
enemy.” 

One of the most glorious though 
foolhardy acts of the whole war was 
performed in 1779 by Captain Cow- 
per in the brig Dolphin. Before put- 
ting out to sea in search of British 
privateers, Cowper nailed his flag 
to the mast of his 75-man brig and 
vowed that he would never strike it 
to the enemy. As spectators along the 
shore watched the Dolphin round 
Cape Henry and pass into the At- 
lantic, three enemy cruisers appeared 
over the horizon. Immediately the 
Virginian attacked the rapidly con- 
verging vessels, The action was long 
and hard fought, but eventually the 


enemy vessels drew away. The 
anxious watchers searched in vain for 
some sign of the Dolphin. There was 
none; she had gone down with all 
hands aboard. 

In 1779 the schooner Liberty, Capt. 
James Barron, won one of her most 
brilliant victories of the war in 
Hampton Roads. Her opponent was 
the 120-ton Fortunatus, mounting ten 
6-pounders and served by a crew of 
50. When the badly beaten English- 
men finally hauled down his colors, 
the boarding officer from the Liberty 
found only four enlisted men and one 
officer who could still use a sponge 
on a rammer. The Liberty, on the 
other hand, with a crew of only 16, 
had no men killed or even wounded. 
The differences was in the ammuni- 
tion. Whereas the Fortunatus used 
6-pound solid shot, the Liberty used 
bags filled with large musket balls. 
The dispersion of the latter at close 
range had a devastating effect. It 
was the difference between hunting 
birds with a rifle and hunting with a 
shotgun. The Liberty, incidentally, 
won more than 20 sharp actions dur- 
ing the war. 

Such victories were all too scarce 
in 1779. Early in May, Sir George 
Collier left New York with a naval 
squadron intending to cut the United 
States in two by means of a sharp 
blow at Virginia. At the approach 
of the British squadron the Virginia 
vessels in Hampton Roads fled up the 
Elizabeth and James Rivers. While 
British units under General Matthews 
and Sir George Collier were captur- 
ing Portsmouth and Norfolk without 
resistance, an amphibious force 
moved up the Elizabeth River to des- 
troy the hapless units of the Virginia 
Navy that had sought refuge there. 
The raiding force seized and burned 
many vessels, several of which were 
on the stocks. A similar expedition 
hunted down Virginia warships in 
Chesapeake Bay. It is estimated that 
by these various activities the British 
destroyed more than 20 vessels of the 
Virginia navy. The invaders burned 
the Gosport Navy Yard, which Sir 
George Collier declared “to be of 
more real consequence and advan- 
tage, than any other the crown now 
possesses in America.” But the 
enemy did -not remain long in Vir- 
ginia. By the time Patrick Henry 
left the Governor’s mansion on June 
1, the British had pulled out. 

Thomas Jefferson, who followed 
Patrick Henry as Governor, faced a 
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discouraging job of rebuilding. Vir- 
ginia had lost the greater part of 
her fleet and naval stores. Surveying 
the damage, Jefferson concluded bit- 
terly that Virginia had been neglected 
by the Continental Navy in her time 
of peril. He complained that United 
States warships were never seen in 
Virginia waters and that “a British 
prize would be a more rare phenome- 
non here than a comet, because the 
one has been seen, but the other 
never was.” Writing to John Jay, the 
Governor lamented that “Our trade 
has never been so distressed since our 
Lord Dunmore as it is at present by a 
passel of trifling privateers under the 
countenance of two or three larger 
vessels who keep our little naval force 
from doing anything.” As a partial 
solution Jefferson requested 50 letters 
of marque from the Continental Con- 
gress. 

For the next 2 years Virginia en- 
joyed some relief from enemy attacks, 
and set about strengthening her de- 
fenses. A new era was ushered in in 
July 1780, when Capt. James Barron 
was appointed Commodore and James 
Maxwell was selected Commissioner 
of the Navy at an annual salary of 
30,000 pounds of tobacco. Some ex- 
citement was given to an otherwise 
quiet period by Commodore Barron’s 
successful cruise up the Chesapeake 
to the British stronghold of Tangier 
Island. The raid netted five schoon- 
ers and rowboats employed in supply- 
ing enemy vessels with provisions. 

In October 1780 a British force of 
54 ships entered Chesapeake Bay. 
Against such a formidable fleet there 
was nothing for the Virginia Navy 
to do but lie low. The enemy landed 
1,000 infantrymen and 100 troopers 
at Newport News and, according to 
Jefferson, committed “horrid depre- 
dations” at Hampton. Fortunately, 
the uninvited guests did not tarry but 
weighed anchor and put to sea the 
following month. 

Once more Virginia attempted to 
repair the damage. The Assembly 
ordered the arming of the brig Jef- 
ferson and two other vessels so they 


could patrol the inland waters. Every 
effort was made to bolster the navy 
by raising the pay and offering 
greater inducements in prize money. 
But is was slow going. On January 
22, 1781, the Governor was informed 
that several vessels were short of 
cannon. Cannon cast at the foundry 
for the Jefferson had not yet been 
bored, and some cannon needed by 
the Thetis had not even been cast. 
The foundry was still in a damaged 
condition and the need of a boring 
mill and molding house was keenly 
felt. 

Meanwhile, in December 1780, a 
British force of 19 ships, 2 brigs, and 
10 sloops had entered Hampton 
Roads. To oppose the powerful fleet, 
Virginia could muster only 12 small, 
poorly manned vessels. The British 
sailed up the James to “Westover” 
and unloaded a regiment, which 
marched on the new capital of Rich- 
mond and burned some public and 
private buildings. 

Following the raid, the British fleet 
returned to Portsmouth, where it cut 
off commerce in Chesapeake Bay and 
severed the supply lines to the south- 
ern army. In March, General Phillips 
assumed command of the British 
armies in Virginia, and on April 18, 
1781, the British advance began. The 
British fleet, leaving Portsmouth, pro- 
ceeded up the James River to Bur- 
well’s Landing, where troops were put 
ashore for the capture of Williams- 
burg. Other troops, disembarked 
near the mouth of the Chickahominy, 
closed in on the vital Chickahominy 
shipyard and on the 22d destroyed it. 
Five days later, at Osborne’s, the 
remnants of the Virginia Navy, sup- 
ported by militia on shore, attempted 
to make a stand against a British 
force commanded by Benedict Ar- 
nold. But the outnumbered Vir- 
ginians were forced to flee and scut- 
tled four ships, five brigantines, and 
several small craft. Still other craft 
were captured by Arnold. As a re- 
sult of this staggering blow the Vir- 
ginia Navy lost 21 vessels. That 
same evening Arnold struck at War- 


Death of an Ex-Vice President General 


The National Society regrets to report the passing of Miss Elizabeth Chew 
Williams, 5 Club Road, Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Williams was a Member at 
Large and served the Society as Vice President General from 1902-1906. — aia 


wick, destroying “a large ship and 
brigantine afloat, three vessels on the 
stocks, public rope walks and other 
equipment.” 

Although the principal players were 
nearly all gone, there was one more 
act to the drama. When Lord Corn- 
wallis began to concentrate his army 
of 7,500 men at Yorktown in August 
1781, Governor Nelson ordered Com- 
modore Barron to collect all the boats 
he could find at a point on the James 
River named Trebell’s Landing. 
Numerous barges and small boats 
were gathered and placed under the 
command of Captain Callender. This 
“mosquito fleet” was used to collect 
provisions and ammunition from the 
surrounding countryside for General 
George Washington’s army, which 
was expected to arrive from the north 
momentarily. In these closing days 
of the war the lookout boats off the 
Virginia Capes likewise performed 
an important service by observing the 
movements of the English squadron 
and passing on the information to the 
French fleet within the bay. 

After Cornwallis surrendered, the 
French fleet shaped a course for the 
West Indies, leaving a small detach- 
ment behind to preserve contact with 
the Americans. With the war for in- 
dependence apparently over, even 
though the peace had not yet been 
signed, the Virginia Assembly in 
November 1781, disbanded the State 
navy. The few surviving naval craft, 
except for the Liberty, were sold to 
private interests. For a time the 
Liberty was used by the State to 
seize smugglers and warn vessels 
suspected of carrying contraband. 
Finally, in 1787, that gallant little 
vessel, the last surviving unit of the 
Virginia navy of the Revolution, 
entered the West Indies trade as a 
merchant ship. 


Note: In connection with the above 
article, readers may be interested in the 
review of William James Morgan’s “Cap- 
tains to the Northward,” on page 250. 
This book tells of the 22 Yankee skippers 
who commanded fighting craft of various 


types during the Revolution. 


in the George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson Junior American 
Citizens Clubs of George Washington 
Junior High School, Rockford, IlIli- 
nois, makes each member appear 9 
feet tall in his zeal to produce feats 
of citizenship for J.A.C. These ac- 
complishments, which adults might 
consider chores, are transformed by 
enlightened interest into a fine spirit 
of cooperation, and fun-loving boys 
and girls have changed work into joy. 

Magic is the zeal that persuades a 
boy nearly 6 foot tall who loves the 
woods and is expert with a gun to 
write a hobby essay and painstakingly 
correct the English. Wonderful, too, 
is the sight of talkative boys standing 
straight and quiet, proud to be 
honored as color bearers and guards 
for the ceremony of posting the Flag 
of the United States. Give heed, as 
the tale of these two new units of 
the D.A.R.’s Junior American Citi- 
zens unfolds! 

The adventure with Junior Ameri- 
can Citizens began with a telephone 
call from Mrs. John DeLong, regent, 
Rockford Chapter, D.A.R., one morn- 
ing in early June. After consulting 
Principal Leslie Lofdahl, Washington 
Junior High School, I had a headful 
of plans to describe to the D.A.R. 
board meeting at Rockford Woman’s 
Club Building and was introduced as 
chairman of the Junior American 
Citizens Committee. 

Washington Junior High faculty 
had voted to sustain the principal’s re- 
quest to Jengthen the school day by 
a half hour, use the seven-period day, 
and inaugurate certain experiments 
advised by Rockford Junior High 
Commission, which included citizens 
and school personnel and was later 
renamed Rockford Secondary School 
Commission. The same teacher would 
teach social studies and language arts, 
with seven periods a week for Eng- 
lish and Wednesday for group guid- 
ance on teen-age problems. Pupils 
were to be placed in tracks in various 
subjects, so the slow readers might 
be given easier materials and rapid 
learners might be challenged by addi- 
tional materials of greater difficulty 


Bs NINE FEET TALL” 


by Hazel M. Mortimer 
Head eens Studies Department, Washington Junior High School and 


Chairman, Junior American Citizens Committee, 


Rockford Chapter, Rockford, Ill. 


and depth. The plan would give each 
teacher fewer pupils, but each in- 
dividual would spend more time with 
the same teacher. Why not one ex- 
periment more, namely, to install a 
Junior American Citizens Club? The 
materials could be coordinated as an 
adjunct to the social studies, civics 
in ninth grade and United States 
history in the eighth grade. 


Forty-nine star flag presented in assembly to 
George Washington Junior American Citizens 
Junior High School, Rock- 
ord, | 

(L. to r.) Dr. Maude Swits Stowell, chairman 


of Flag the United States of America Com- 
mittee, Rockford Chapter, Rockford, Ill.; Miss 
Hazel M. Mortimer, head, social studies rt- 
ment Washington Junior High School and chair- 
man, Junior American Citizens Clubs, Rockford 
Chapter; Miss Chrystne Nyberg, president, 
George Washington Junior American Citizens, 
Waemnaton Junior High School, and Larry Black, 
color bearer, George Washington J.A.C. 


The subject matter of civics is a 
study of our republican form of 
government, the Constitution and 
other documents, voting, study of 
local, State, and national problems, 
health, safety, choice of career, and 
some basic economics. The material 
to be taught provides a crowded cur- 
riculum, and it would take some care- 
ful planning to allocate time for 
J.A.C. activities. 

One of my duties as head of the 
social studies department is to help 
select the 12 teachers who will teach 
geography, history, and civics to our 
youth. My faith in the character and 
leadership of our teachers for guiding 
our future adult citizens is boundless. 
I have read the confidential reports 
concerning former employment, hob- 
bies, and opinions of those who have 
been their teachers or coworkers, as 
well as educational preparation. 

School started September 3, and by 
September 17 plans for a formal 
organizational meeting had been com- 
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pleted. Naturally there were consul. 
tive meetings and practices before the 


meeting itself. All of the materials 
listed by the Defense Committee of 
D.A.R. were ordered for use of the 
club-to-be, including a rush on the 
painting of the “Constitution,” which 
arrived minutes before the first meet- 
ing. 

At the reception for the State 
Caravan of officers of the D.A.R., 
September 16, I was presented to Mrs. 
George Fergueson, who was travel- 
ing as State Chairman of Junior 
American Citizens. Discussing my 
own plans and listening to her sug- 
gestions was an inspiring experience. 
The next day would be Constitution 
Day, and all was in readiness to 
launch the new club. Mrs. Fergueson 
was almost persuaded to forgo giving 
her scheduled speech for the District 
Meeting to explain to the membership 
what the J.A.C. is and its work, while 
I, the one most concerned, was 
pioneering in the launching of Rock- 
ford’s first J.A.C. club. 


Material Sent to Freedoms Foundation 
Rockford Public School System 


had a nomination concerning its 
Citizenship Project entered for con- 
sideration for the Benjamin Franklin 
Award using the theme, “Great Days, 
Great Deeds, and Great Documents.” 
Washington Junior High contributed 
several booklets, one of which was 
entitled, “The American Way of 
Life,” featuring Junior American 
Citizens’ Activities. We hailed the 
J.A.C. theme for the year, “What the 
Faith of Our Forefathers Has Won 
for Us.” 


Records 


Keeping of records is important 
for any enterprise. George Washing- 
ton J.A.C. Club and Andrew Jackson 
J.A.C. Club are registered, cards be- 
ing promptly forwarded to Mrs. 
Theodore R. Corrington, Decatur, IIl. 

Membership cards in the sponsor’s 
wooden file include: Photograph, 
name, parents, address, telephone, 
hours spent in 208, hobbies, and 
merits earned or activities engaged 
in. 

Photographs in black and white 
preserve for our two scrapbooks steps 
from organization through program 
or acts of service. Large glossy 
photographs mark outstanding mo- 
ments: Acceptance of the United 
States Flag, presentation of the gavel, 
visit to courthouse, and holding 
framed picture of George Washington. 
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Two faithful students, Gail Baker 
and Tanya Stephenson, keep pastepot 
and scissors busy recording meetings 
or publicity. We have two goals; one 
will be sent to the State office for 
exhibit, and the record of our activi- 
ties could be shown to local members 
on January 15 when the program is 
“Our Tasks in D.A.R.,” a report of 
the year’s work and plans for the 
foreseeable future. 


Scholarship 


As part of the merit plan of the 
J.A.C., passages of famous docu- 
ments are memorized. One recom- 
mended passage is J.A.C. Creed, 
learned by a large percentage of our 
members. One line states, “I'll learn 
to read and write and speak so well 
that I may understand the thoughts 
of other people and give them my 
own.” We are furthering this aim 
by having seven periods weekly for 
language arts, which embraces litera- 
ture, grammar, oral reports, essays, 
and creative writing. Being longer 
with one teacher is intended to give 
guidance and to strengthen scholar- 
ship. 


Executive 


Excellence in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, careful planning, and adher- 
ence to both ritual and agenda bring 
a certain beneficial discipline to 
junior high pupils. 

We use alternating club presidents, 
having eight for our two clubs, which 
serve about 120 pupils. The advan- 
tages are that more people get leader- 
ship training, and it give a broader 
base for club responsibility. 

Gavels are the symbols of authority. 
We have sent to Mount Vernon for 
walnut wood grown on the estate, 
from which Mr. Skinner of our wood- 
working department is designing a 
gavel for the George Washington 
J.A.C. club. The ceremony of pre- 
sentation near George Washington’s 
Birthday is a high point of the year’s 
activities. A gavel from the Hermit- 
age has been presented to the officers 
of the Andrew Jackson J.A.C. club. 

Ritual and form are preserved by 
constant reference to the J.A.C. 
Handbook in the hands of every 
member, the Study Guide, and special 
mimeographed sheets. 

Proper use of the Flag has been 
studied from the Flag Code presented 
by the D.A.R. Flag Chairman, Dr. 
Stowell. Our color bearers and color 


guards have practiced posting the Flag 


until guests comment favorably upon 
the beauty of this ceremony, pre- 
ceding the Pledge of Allegiance. 

The Club pennant is on the table 
of the club president at every meet- 
ing and the usual seating plan of 
the room is altered to give added 
areas of space. 

Personal, school, family, and neigh- 
borhood problems are discussed in a 


_ guidance class, which meets apart 
from the J.A.C. club on alternating 
_ Wednesdays. We have a counseling 


committee at Washington Junior 
High on which nine teachers serve, 
one of whom is our club sponsor; 
among others are the dean of girls, 
counselor for boys, and assistant 
principal. All teachers of language 
arts and social studies have group 
discussions scheduled. Benefits ex- 
tend to the J.A.C. members. 
Current events and national prob- 
lems receive attention in civics or 
history classes, not being directly con- 
sidered in J.A.C. clubs. World Week 
current events magazine, Weekly 
World News Maps, VEC News Film 
Strip provided by the Rockford News- 


papers, clipping from newspapers, 


oral reports, and bulletin board space 


give emphasis to the Junior citizens’ — 


need to be well-informed. 


Historical and Program 


The backbone of the club’s meet- 
ings and activities centers around 
“Great Days, Great Deeds, and Great 
Documents.” The document to which 
we turn in various phases of our 
study is The Constitution of the 
United States. As head of the Wash- 
ington Junior High social studies de- 
partment I sent out a mimeographed 
directive suggesting ways for all 
12 of the teachers in the department 
to make the date meaningful. Miss 
Carmen Berchekas invited the ninth 
grade George Washington Club to a 
special Constitution Program given 
by the eighth graders. This was the 
group that, when organized, chose 
the name of Andrew Jackson. We ex- 
change club programs twice a month, 
since classrooms are across the hall 
and chairs easily moved. This 
doubles the information covered and 
gives an audience situation, stimulat- 
ing more complete preparation. 

Dr. Maude Swits Stowell, chair- 
man for the Flag of the United 
States of America for Rockford Chap- 
ter, presented a 49-star United States 
Flag before the school assembly and 
the Rockford Morning Star sent a 


photographer. Attorney Sype gave a 


Columbus Day speech. Other parts 
of the program were given by club 
members. The eighth graders in the 
process of forming their J.A.C. club 
(later named Andrew Jackson) stood 


with the George Washington J.A.C. 


club while the J.A.C. Creed was read 


aloud. 


After assembly the George Wash- 


ington J.A.C. club had a meeting to 
use the new Flag. Guests for the pro- 
gram included the principal and the 
eighth grade group. With great pride 
the color bearers and guards executed 


the posting of the colors. Every club _ 


member participated in the program 
which utilized the whole of the sec 
tion in the Study Guide, “Our Na- 
tional Symbols.” A tape recording 
was made, and photographs were 
taken. 

Cooperation was good in viewing 
the American Heritage TV series. 
Our “Thomas Jefferson Program” 
was based on the first. Andrew Jack- 
son members received their pins and 
Handbooks on this occasion, giving 
the club salute as Miss Mortimer 
placed the pin over the heart. 

The Thanksgiving Program was en- 
titled “Great Documents” and fea- 
tured “Mayflower Compact,” Wash- 
ington’s “Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion” and original essays, “Why I Am 
Glad to Be an American” and “The 
Fruits of Freedom.” We give dupli- 
cate programs at different hours, 
utilizing more pupils. Guests for the 
morning program included Mrs. 
Rhodes’ home room, Mrs. Weber, and 
Mr. Lofdahl, while the afternoon 
guests were Miss Berchekas and the 
Andrew Jackson Club. 

Illinois Day, commemorating the 
date (December 3, 1818) when Illinois 
became a State, was celebrated using 
materials in Illinois History Maga- 
zine, primarily history before state- 
hood. 

Veterans Day was celebrated by the 
Andrew Jackson Club on December 7. 

As a Christmas program, Miss 
Berchekas’ group gave reports, with 
costumes, of the Christmas customs 
the United States has received from 
many lands. The morning program 
included a costumed play, “Christmas 
Carol,” with a convincing Scrooge. 
In the afternoon the play was, “The 
Littlest Angel.” A number of classes, 
as well as club members, were guests. 

Our Americanism Calendar heralds 
dates we plan to observe: January 
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reports concerning the “Birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin” and “Freedom 
of the Press,” with stories of Peter 
Zwenger and Owen Lovejoy: January 
too has “Parade of Presidents,” and 
February commemorates our beloved 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Talent within the group is con- 
stantly utilized. One artist is Vicki 
Hammond, who prepared a poster 
of George Washington at Prayer to 
send to the State contest. A polio 
victim, Frank Fiorella, who belongs 
in our district but attends special 
classes at Woodrow Wilson School, 
may come to Washington Junior 
High after surgery in the summer. 
He has contributed pencil drawings 
of George Washington and Andrew 
Jackson. We gave him honorary 
membership. Sandra Williams and 
Vicki Hammond have made drawings 
for our Conservation Scrapbook. 
Some of our essays have been utilized 
for assembly programs. 

The Christmas Party was held the 
last hour before vacation, and pre- 
planning was done by pupil com- 
mittees for food, entertainment, 
music, and decorations. The room 
was beautiful, with a crecke and 
Italian figures above blond cup- 
boards. Handmade decorations and 
crepe paper around the bulletin 
boards helped transform the room. 

The contest items we are entering 
include: Poster, Club Activities 
Scrapbook, essays, and a conservation 
booklet. 

Bulletin boards have been perfect 
for materials we ordered from the 
Defense Committee of D.A.R.; the 
Constitution, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and various cards and 
posters are a few items displayed. 


Conservation and Health 


It is easier by far to stimulate chat- 
ter about whitetail deer abounding in 
Winnebago and surrounding counties, 
or recognition of northern Illinois 
as a corn and cattle-feeding area, 
than to encourage committing of 
these data to the Group Conservation 
Scrapbook we plan to send to the 
State contest. The book describes in 
considerable detail: Shelter belts to 
encourage wildlife, care of animals, 
outdoor sports, trees (including pre- 
serving timberland for recreation or 
danger of forest fires), water (with 
its problems of pollution for fisher- 
men and its drainage as a deterrent 
to the duck population), soil, in- 
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cluding erosion and tillage, mining in 
Illinois, and even the conservation of 
health. It is impossible to catch the 
sparkle in dark eyes and the spon- 
taneity of the spoken word and the 
booklet means much more to the 
members who compiled it than to 
anyone else, particularly an adult. 


Mrs. George Fergueson, former Illinois State 
Chairman, Junior American Citizens Committee. 


Service and Courtesy 


Most satisfying of all club activities 
has been the work of the club secre- 
taries Tanya Stephenson and Jackie 
Hawes in writing cheer cards at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Tanya’s untiring visits 
to rest homes is outstanding. Early 
on Thanksgiving Day we went to 
River Bluff Nursing Home with a 
basket of gifts and treats. A pre- 
Christmas visit to Syverson’s North 
Main Rest Home was sparked by 
Tanya, and this visit was written 
up in the Rockford Morning Star, as 
well as the Hatchet, where Mrs. 
Stephenson’s turkey-shape and Santa 
cookies were praised. Happily I think 
of all the spots where Tanya has 
voluntarily been busy. It was she 
who promised to participate in the 
Audubon Society’s annual Christmas 
bird count in order to gain authentic 
data for our conservation booklet. 

Nearly every club meeting has been 
the occasion for writing invitations to 
special guests: Andrew Jackson Club, 
Miss Berchekas, Mrs. Webber, Mr. 
Lofdahl, Mrs. Rhodes, and others. 
Thank you notes were sent for in- 
vitations and for the dollar sent by a 
grateful shutin who enjoyed the cheer 
card. 

Salvatore Cascio, a club member, 
had a brief stay in Rockford Me- 
morial Hospital. A committee col- 


lected money, brought candy, and 
selected the card. The gift was de- 
layed until it was presented in the 
club upon his return to school. 
Service at school has included the 
decoration of a large hall display 
case supervised by Miss Berchekas 
and Andrew Jackson J.A.C. on the 
occasion of the dédication of the new 
addition to Washington. Free-hand 
drawings of Washington and Jackson, 
pins, handbook, manual, Flag of 
United States, club pennant, Heritage 
type books and textbooks were used. 


Hobbies 
Essays on hobbies or “What I Like 


to Do Best” were printed in the 
school paper, the Hatchet, under the 
heading “J.A.C.’s Have Hobbies.” 
Others have found a place in Club 
Scrapbook. 


Safety 


Strict cooperation with school fire 
rules, fire-department regulations con- 
cerning Christmas trees, and the 
school bulletin on accidents has con- 
stituted our safety study. 


Prayers 


Many pupils have memorized one 
or more prayers: The J.A.C. Prayer, 
George Washington’s Prayer, and 
President Eisenhower’s Prayer. Other 
prayers have been read while pupils 
sat quietly with bowed heads includ- 
ing Peter Marshall’s Prayer and an 
original prayer (which is to be printed 
in the D.A.R. Chaplain General’s 
Prayer Book) composed by the club 
sponsor. 

Publicity 
Rockford Morning Star and Register Re- 
public 
New Club Gets Flag 

10/14/59 Star 
Columbus Day Rites Observed in City 

10/12/59 Register Republic 
Honor Columbus at Junior High 10/13/59 

Star 
Club Sparks New Study of Heritage Sun. 

10/18/59 Star 
2nd Junior Citizens Unit Formed (with 

picture) 11/19/59 Star 
Syverson Home Treats Planned 12/16/59 

Star 
Hatchet (school Paper at Washington 

Junior High School) 

New Club Launched September 1959 
Eighth Grade History Project September 

1959 
Andrew Jackson Club Formed October 1959 
Washington Cooperates' in Freedoms 

Foundation October 1959 
George Washington JAC Columbus Day 

Program October 1959 
Visit River Bluff Nursing Home November 

1959 


(with picture) 


(Continued on page 222) 
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WALTER-McCARRAN ACT—THE 
BULWARK OF OUR FREEDOMS 


Two Important Considerations in 
Immigration Policy 


An editorial in the New York 
Times several years ago said that 
two considerations are of prime im- 
portance in formulating a permanent 
policy in regard to immigration. 
“The first is that the country has a 
right to say who shall and shall not 
come in. It is not for any foreign 
country to determine our immigration 
policy. The second is that the basis 
for restriction must be chosen with 
a view not to the interest of any 
group or groups in this country, 
whether racial or religious, but rather 
with a view to the country’s best 
interests as a whole. The great test 
is assimilability. Will the newcomers 
fit into the American life readily ?” 


Why the Daughters Are Interested 
in Immigration 


Some people, including our own 
members, have asked why the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution do 
not confine themselves to matters 
within the scope of genealogical re- 
search and historical interest instead 
of taking an increasingly active part 
in problems such as immigration. 
They forget that one of the objectives 
of our Society is education. 

The Daughters have a tremendous 
concern that the people of this Nation 
be informed as to the elements that 
would subvert our government and 
destroy the freedoms for which our 
Founding Fathers fought, sacrificed 
and died. These elements are among 
the most vigorous opponents of the 
Walter-McCarran Act. They have 
been known to call the proponents of 
the Act “Racists” and “Bigots” when 
they insist that no foreign country 
should determine the foreign policy 
of this country. The proponents, how- 
ever, would have solid support from 
George Washington who questioned 
the advisability of population-bloc im- 
migration. “By doing so,” he said, 
“they retain the language, habits and 
principles (good or bad) which they 
bring with them.” 

The Daughters of the ‘huctieen 


MARCH 1960 


by Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 
National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


Revolution are interested in immigra- 
tion because America is made up of 
more than natural resources of moun- 
tains and plains, of cities and towns: 
Its real fiber is the people. If our 
immigration system works properly, 
the people we accept among us will 
strengthen that fiber; but if it oper- 
ates badly, it will weaken us. 


The D.A.R. Opposes Weakening of 
Walter-McCarran Act 


The Daughters of the American 
Revolution are opposed to any bills 
that would weaken the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act and to any amendments 
which would produce the same result. 
This Act codified the more than 200 
complex immigration and nationality 
laws enacted over the years. What 
had originally been a hodgepodge of 
loopholes, inconsistencies and short- 
comings was forged into a sound, 
workable immigration system in the 
form of the Walter-McCarran Act. 
Since it was passed over a Presi- 
dential veto in 1952, this law had the 
support of more than two-thirds of 
the membership of both House and 
Senate. The Act was passed after 
four and a half years of research, 
public hearings, endless debate in 
Congress and investigations. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the Ameri- 
can Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
were among those supporting it. The 
Act was also supported by the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and Central 
Intelligence Agency and was not op- 
posed by any government department. 
Those opposing it included, of course, 
the Communists, Communist Front 
groups, Senators and Congressmen 
from urban centers containing large 
populations of foreign born and num- 


uninformed individuals. 


Volumes of print have been written 
attacking the present immigration 
law. Some have not hesitated to at- 
tack the motives of the Act and those 
of its supporters. To answer these 


proponents of its abolition, let us 


examine the three basic goals of this _ i 


law. In the first place, it was intended 
to provide an immigration and na- 
tionality system which maintains in- 
sofar as possible the cultural balance 
of our population. This balance has 
enabled us, within a brief span of two 
centuries, to carve out of a wilderness 
the greatest, most powerful republic 
in all human history. 

The Walter-McCarran Act main- 
tains this population balance by way 
of the national origins quota system 
which sets the number of immigrants 
that can be admitted from each for- 
eign country according to the com- 
position of our population as given 
in the 1920 census. Under the present 
system, that quota is entirely non- 
political. 

The national origins quota system 
may be compared to a mirror held 
up before the American people. As 
the various proportions of our foreign 
national groups are reflected in the 
mirror, the quotas are computed in 
accordance with that reflection. This 
is not something new in immigration 
legislation. The first quota law was 
passed by Congress in 1924. That’s 
why the 1920 census is used as a base 
year. The quota system was worked 
out in order to provide some means 
of stemming the unrestricted immi- 
gration flooding our shores after 
World War I. 

A change of the quota base year 
from 1920 to 1950 is an indirect 
attempt to increase immigration 
greatly without appearing to change 
the law. In 1950 we had about 50 
per cent more population than in 
1920. Using that as a base year 
would automatically increase the 
quota immigration by 50 per cent. 
Non-quota entries would increase at 
least in proportion so that the total 
would be more than double that 
presently authorized by law. 

In the years 1920-21, over one and 
a quarter million aliens came into this 
country. At that time, of course, our 
population was about 40 per cent less’ 
than it is today. Such a flood of 
immigrants would obviously have 
wrecked this country economically 
and politically, had it continued. It 
would have destroyed our living 
standards, our wage scale and our 
political system. The national origins 
quota formula provides a means of 
controlling the situation and it has 
been the heart of the United States 
immigration system since its original 
enactment in 1924. Perhaps the best 
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answer we can give to those who 


claim the national origins quota 
should be eliminated is to quote from 
the monumental report to the Con- 
gress by the House Committee which 
in 1924 worked out the original law. 
Here are the words of that report: 


First it is the axiom of political science 
that a government cannot impose by virile 
force its invisible expression of the ideals, 
standards and social viewpoints of the 
people over which it rules. It is therefore 
essential if individual liberty guarded by a 
constitutional government created on this 
continent nearly a century and a half ago 
is to endure, the basic strain of our popu- 
lation must be maintained and our eco- 
nomic standards preserved. 


Some opponents of our immigra- 
tion system have claimed that the 
law somehow discriminates against 
certain races of people. On the con- 
trary, the very opposite is true. The 
Walter-McCarran Act actually wipes 
out one of the oldest discriminatory 
provisions in our immigration laws: 
the provision barring Asiatic persons 
on the basis of their race. In fact, the 
law at the time it was passed by 
Congress had the endorsement of 
every association of persons of Orien- 
tal origin in the United States. The 
Act also eliminated a provision which 
barred 85,000 persons of Asiatic ori- 
gin from becoming citizens. People 
who had lived here most of their 
lives, raised families, provided sons 
for the Armed Forces can now be 
citizens. Thousands have taken ad- 
vantage of this law. 

We have mentioned that there were 
three basic goals of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act, the first providing as 
we have seen for the maintenance of 
a cultural balance of our population. 
The second goal was the closing of 
our gates against the Communists, 
other subversive criminals, persons of 
bad moral character and all other 
undesirables. It also provides the 
tools to deport from our shores those 
undesirables who might gain admis- 
sion. The exclusion provisions are 
strong enough so that subversives 
asking to come here can be kept out. 
The Act makes possible the deporta- 
tion or surveillance of subversive 
aliens who come in, and it provides 
for the cancellation of citizenship 
which subversive aliens may have ob- 
tained by fraud. The Act has greatly 
strengthened the power of our Gov- 
ernment to keep out and get rid of 
criminals, prostitutes, narcotic addicts 
and other undesirables. 
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Some uninformed persons have 


said that Communism is no longer a 
danger. Does not the “Spirit of Camp 
David” resulting from the visit of 
Khrushchev to President Eisenhower 
prevail? Have not the Communists 
given up their plan of world conquest 
and called for general disarmament? 
Do they not claim they wish peaceful 
coexistence? Few people realize that 
the Communists speak an Aesopian 
language. To the Communists, peace- 
full coexistence is world domination 
obtained through infiltration, subver- 
sion and economic competition, and 
bribery of underdeveloped nations 
with promises of assistance which 
involve ultimate subjugation. Vio- 
lently opposed to the citizens outside 
the Iron Curtain who believe in free- 
dom and individual rights is this 
world-wide conspiracy dedicated to 
the destruction of the United States 
as the bastion of freedom. This con- 
spiracy as we all know controls 
millions of human beings. Its par- 
ticipants are highly disciplined. 
Above all, the Communist conspiracy 
never hesitates to employ illegal, im- 
moral means of gaining its end, in- 
cluding, as already indicated, infiltra- 
tion, sabotage, espionage, trickery, 
terror, lies and subversion. 

Many of those who urge a more 
lenient immigration policy fail to 
realize that a carelessly drawn or im- 
properly enforced immigration sys- 
tem is an open invitation for Com- 
munist agents to come into our 
country. We know from bitter ex- 
perience that thousands of Com- 
munist agents, all of whom are dedi- 
cated agents of Moscow, have poured 
into this country through the loop- 
holes of past immigration laws. The 
red spies who have come here to steal 
our atomic secrets could never have 
entered under the Walter-McCarran 
Act. Carelessness, shortsightedness 
or foolheartedness when it comes to 
immigration laws is nothing less than 
national suicide. 

The third goal of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act is to create a fair, non- 
political method of admitting desir- 
able aliens who will fit into our way 
of life and make a contribution to the 
national welfare. Those who would 
subvert this country aim at letting 
down protective barriers which we 
have in our present laws against un- 
desirable aliens, resulting in an en- 
gulfing flood of immigration. Most 
important are the attacks on the na- 
tional origins quota system which has 


preserved our culture and our politi- 
cal pattern. If adopted, this change 
would drastically shift our predomi- 
nant immigration flow from northern 
and western Europe, from which the 
majority of our people trace their 
background, to southern and eastern 
Europe and to Asia where the largest 
populations now exist. Naturally the 
rate of assimilation into our way of 
life would decline; and we would 
build up in this country, largely in 
the big cities, indigestible blocs that 
would create problems for genera- 
tions to come. The unrestricted im- 
migration before the 1924 Act has 
demonstrated how easily this can be 
done and how dangerous it can really 


be. 
Is Our Door Still Open? 


Some critics of the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act say that the “Open Door 
Policy” of our country’s early days 
no longer prevails. They forget that 
there is no quota restriction on resi- 
dents of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries with the exception of Orientals 
who have settled there. For example, 
850,000 Puerto Ricans are living in 
this country. In New York City 
alone, a relief bill for Puerto Ricans 
was expected to top $20,000,000 in 
1959. 111,344 persons emigrated to 
this country from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and 82,444 came 
mostly from Europe under the Refu- 
gee Act. Adding together those com- 
ing in officially under the quota 
system, the thousands admitted 
legally under special bills and pro- 
visions such as the highly-skilled or 
technical persons who receive visa 
preferences, one can see that the 
“Open Door Policy” has been only 
slightly modified since the door was 
completely open. 

Critics of our immigration policy 
also fail to consider the tremendous 
cost to themselves as taxpayers of 
those immigrants who become public 
wards. Statistics of the Immigration 
Service show that it cost $314,210 a 
year in public funds to care for 53 
aliens who had _ become public 
charges in hospitals and institutions 
and were deported. This figure must 
be expanded by many millions if total 
cost of alien care is considered. 


How Subversives Were Admitted 


Those interested in preventing sub- 
versives from entering this country 
have sometimes wondered why those 
people were not prevented from being 
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admitted. There are three basic rea- 
sons for this. First, many of them 
came in before the enactment of the 
quota system. Second, many came in 
under the old law which had danger- 
ous loopholes; and third, enforcement 
of immigration laws has often been so 
lax that the provisions for keeping 
out Communists were not enforced. 


Walter-McCarran Act vs. Unified 
Quota System 


The Walter-McCarran Act not only 
strengthens the protective provisions 
of the law but removes some of the 
discretion which political appointees 
exercised in the past to get around 
the will of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

The formula of the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act which provides that the 
number of quota immigrants from 
each country be limited to 1/6 of 1 
per cent of the inhabitants of the 
United States who in 1920 traced 
their origins to that particular coun- 
try is to be contrasted with the “Uni- 
fied Quota System.” Under this sys- 
tem, an administrative agency ap- 
pointed by the President would 
exercise the vast power of choosing 
among nationalities and would result 
in special interest pressures and 
politics. 

People who condemn the quota 
system of the Walter-McCarran Act as 
inherently illiberal and an expression 
of religious or racial prejudice are 
mistaken in their opinion. “It is no 
reflection on the many fine American 
citizens of all races, creeds and na- 
tional origins to recognize realisti- 
cally that some nations are far closer 
to the United States in culture, cus- 
tom and standard of living, respect 
for law and experience in govern- 
ment.” 


World Refugee Year Threatens 
United States Economy 


Participation by the United States 
in World Refugee Year beginning 
July 1, 1959, is one of the probable 
reasons for promotion of new immi- 
gration legislation. Proposed by 
Great Britain and sponsored by the 
United States, World Refugee Year 
was adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly in December, 
1958. 

Some persons have charged that 
the United States immigration laws 
have restricted entry of worthy aliens 
just at a time when refugee problems 
are great the world over. This charge 


is completely without foundation. 
The Department of Justice issued a 
statement to the public which began 
with the following paragraph: “Com- 
missioner J. M. Swing disclosed that 
over 350,000 immigrants were ad- 
mitted to the United States in 1956. 
This is the highest immigration since 
1925.” The Department pointed out 
that 82,000 immigrants were ad- 
mitted under the Refugee Relief Act, 
6500 of them Hungarians. Another 
25,000 Hungarians were admitted by 
order of the President. Furthermore, 
statistics show that between 1953 and 
1958, 1,518,158 immigrants entered 
the United States of which 969,012 
were non-quota immigrants, and also 
228,012 under the Displaced Persons 
Act and Refugee Act also entered the 
United States. These figures do not 
include the thousands of persons who 
entered this country illegally. The 
flow of immigrants into the United 
States has reached the highest point 
in thirty years. In 1957, it was triple 
the immigration rate of 1946. The 
half a million refugees admitted 
legally to the United States are more 
than were accepted by Canada, all 
of South America, Great Britain, 
France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy and Turkey combined. 
Immigration, contrary to what 
many believe, does not consist of 
quota immigrants alone. Quota num- 
bers account for only a quarter of the 
total, the rest come in non-quota or 
under special refugee laws. More 
than a third of the 350,000 immi- 
grants mentioned above in the De- 
partment of Justice report came from 
non-quota countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Another ten per cent 
came in non-quota as children or 
spouses of American citizens. This 


immigration. Once an alien is ad 
mitted to citizenship the laws set up 
privileges for some members of his 
family to come into the United States 
without regard to quotas. Thus the 
discussion of quota entries alone tells 
only a part of the story because the 
total of non-quota immigrants is far 
greater than the total of quota immi- 
grants. Many immigrants are also 
sent here on a non-immigrant basis. 
In addition many thousand aliens 
cross our borders, illustrating a very 
sizable problem of the administration 
and enforcement of our immigration 
laws. 

Thirty-five years ago it was esti- 
mated that approximately 500,000 


determine. 
points up the mushrooming effect of __ 


aliens were in the United States 
illegally; today, this number is esti- 
mated to be in the millions. An 
average of not less than 13,000 aliens 
enter the United States annually as 
non-immigrants for temporary peri- 
ods, overstay such periods, get lost in 
our population and remain as perma- 
nent residents. Add to this number 
more than 150,000 European-born 
immigrants to Canada who have 
slipped across the border to our 
country, alien seamen jumping ships, 
stowaways and those crossing the 
border illegally, of whom many have 
prior criminal records. There are now 
from three to five million aliens ille- 
gally in the United States! It is inter- 
esting to know also that a study by 
the Special Senate Committee on Im- 
migration shows that between 50,000 
and 75,000 cases of illegal entries 
have been stamped closed and filed 
away without action since warrants 
were unenforceable against them. 


Immigration Problem—Logic vs. 
Emotion 

Those who look at the immigration 
problem from an emotional rather 
than a logical view, say that we have 
an obligation as a free nation to help 
those fleeing oppression, and should 
let down our bars to any who for 
this reason put forth a claim to our 
sympathies. The simple truth is that 
since the end of World War II the 
United States has admitted more 
refugees than any other immigrant- 
receiving country. The total number 
admitted since then exceeds 650,000. 
In addition to that our country has 
set up hundreds of thousands of 
potential immigrant rights for cer- 
tain relatives of refugees admitted 
so that the final total is difficult to 


Relaxation of Standards a 

No Solution 
No nation can solve the refugee 
problem through a relaxation of its 
immigration standards. This is true 
for several reasons. First, there are 
too many refugees that would come 
to the United States if we did. In 
West Germany alone there are about 
ten million refugees; add to that 
number the million or more Arab 
refugees, and the thousands from 
each of the Iron Curtain countries. 
Second, immigration is not a solution 
to overpopulation for the simple rea- 
son that the problem is too big to be 
solved that way. For example, the 
overpopulation of Italy with its area 
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of only 115,000 square miles could 
ostensibly be solved only with the 
immigration of several millions of 
people. China, one of the most over- 
populated nations, has a total of 
nearly 600 million people and India 
has over 350 million. To help these 
nations at all would involve immi- 
gration of more than a hundred 
million people. Doubling the popula- 
tion of the United States by free im- 
migration would hardly begin to 
solve the overpopulation of any of 
these countries, provided, of course, 
overpopulation could be solved in 
this way. 

Statistics prove, however, that re- 
ducing the density of Europe’s popu- 
lation will only accelerate its increase. 
Sixty million people have left Europe 
since 1800, but its population will 
have increased from 148,000,000 to a 
predicted 436,000,000 in 1960. While 
Europe’s population grows apace, so 
does that of the United States. Since 
1950, we have added more than 
twenty million people; since 1920, 
over 65 million and in another ten 
years more than 200 million, over a 
22 per cent increase. We will have 
to provide food, shelter, education 
and public facilities for all of them. 
Our citizens and the thousands who 
will come to our shores in ensuing 
years are not satisfied as are their 
Communist counterparts with a bowl 
of rice, a mud hut, dirt roads and a 
scarcity of the luxuries of life. They 
want an American standard of living. 
Our children and our grandchildren 
have a right to expect us to provide 
immigration laws which will insure 
their place also in the sun. Today 
our cities are overcrowded. We have 
too few schools and hospitals for our 
present population; and yet in Cali- 
fornia alone we are told that 3,500 
hospital and institution beds are 
occupied by aliens at a cost to the 
taxpayers in that State of $5,000,000 
a year! Furthermore, we can’t build 
our highways fast enough to keep up 
with present day needs. Those living 
in the year 2000 AD will see a popu- 
lation in this country of 400 million 
people, provided present immigration 
laws remain the same and increase 
in population occurs at the rate pre- 
dicted by competent statistical ex- 


perts. 


Socialist Slant of Immigrants 


One fact which should be remem- 
bered by those who wish to change 
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the Walter-McCarran Act to allow 
in immigrants in greatly increased 
numbers, particularly from countries 
living under State Socialism is that 
these persons have no conception of 
American Constitutional Government 
and little interest in it. Many have 
come from countries where their live- 
lihood has been entirely dependent on 
the State, be it Socialist dictatorship 
or Communist. The advent of those 
who have been nurtured on Socialism 
will make doubly difficult the struggle 
to maintain the free enterprise system 
in this country. Their beliefs will 
hasten the change from a predomi- 
nantly Capitalistic to a predominantly 
Socialistic society, with this change 
everyone will be dragged down to a 
low level of mediocrity in contrast 
with the incentive, ambition and high 
standard of living of a free enter- 
prise economy. With the abandon- 
ment of the free enterprise system, 
our country would be bound to de- 
cline in power as a nation. 


Suggested Substitutes for Present 
Quota System 


Various suggestions have been pro- 
pounded as substitutes for the present 
quota system. The most dangerous 
is the one to set up a political com- 
mittee with a right to set quotas for 
each country from year to year. The 
result would be dangerous because 
immigration from that moment on 
would become the biggest political 
football in the nation. Immigration 
quotas would become election prom- 
ises, political pay-offs, and the welfare 
of the nation could be completely for- 
gotten. Another version is to give the 
power oi decisions to the Attorney 
General who is also a political ap- 
pointee. The Administration Bill of 
1959 would increase immigration 
quotas by 65,000 a year and set up 
quota pools for Europe, Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean areas. Another 
bill would use the 1950 Census as a 
base instead of 1920. It would raise 
the annual quota from 154,857 to 
250,920, an increase of 96,063 and 
allow for entry of 100,000 refugees. 
It would also pool unissued quota 
numbers and distribute them to low 
quota countries, and permit Asiatics 
in the Western Hemisphere countries 
to enter free of quota. Provisions as 
to exclusion and deportation of aliens 
would be liberalized. Finally, a 
Board of Visa Appeals would be set 
up. In effect, this Board would have 


the power to review decisions made 
by United States Consular officials in 
foreign countries either to grant or 
withhold visas, and their decisions 
would be subject to review by the 
judiciary. 

Another proposed amendment to 
the Walter-McCarran Act would not 
only oblige Consular officials to estab- 
lish their grounds for refusal of a 
visa in court, thus forcing the govern- 
ment on demand of an alien to di- 
vulge secret and privileged informa- 
tion; but to all intents and purposes 
would also make immigration a right 
rather than a privilege, as would the 
provision regarding the Board of 
Visa Appeals, to all intents and 
purposes. 

Other changes proposed since the 
Walter-McCarran Act was passed are 
as follows: 

(1) To wipe out the charges 
against future quotas that were made 
under various refugee programs. 
This would allow entry of 325,000 
quota immigrants because that many 
have been admitted and charged 
against the future quotas of their 
country. 

(2) Another change would give the 
Attorney General the right to grant 
a legal immigration status to any 
alien able to get into our country 
legally or illegally. This would be an 
open invitation to violate our laws. 
Several million aliens are here now 
on an illegal status. 


Relation Between Proposed Changes 
and Communist Conspiracy 


Some of those who wish to change 
the Walter-McCarran Act do so de- 
liberately in order to weaken the 
present protection against Commu- 
nists and subversives. In fact, the 
most insidious proposals for emascu- 
lation of the immigration and nation- 
ality act are aimed directly at its 
security provisions. They would force 
our officials in many cases to allow 
the entry of persons on whom they 
have reliable security information. 

There is a close and intimate re- 
lationship between immigration sys- 
tems and the world-wide conspiracy. 
In the forefront of this conspiracy 
is said to be the International Red 
Aid established in 1922 to deploy 
Communists and those most amenable 
to Communist discipline all over the 
world; to fight any attempt anywhere 
in the world to deport Communists; 
and to work among aliens and na- 
tionality groups to further objectives 
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of the Communists. Following the or- 
ganization of the International Labor 
Defense in this country, 800 branch 
subsidiaries of the I.R.A. sprang up. 
Some of those were the American 
Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign Born, the Committee to Save 
Refugees and many others. The Com- 
munist Party’s National Groups Com- 
mission also organized groups to 
work among aliens and ethnic groups. 
The work of these front organiza- 
tions was coordinated with the united 
‘front tactic.’ Communist-led cadres 
cooperated with non-Communist or- 
ganizations on certain immigration 
objectives desired by Moscow without 
revealing the Soviet origin of these 
aims. 

Sworn testimony of top United 
States immigration and security offi- 
cers indicates that 40 per cent of 
the so-called “refugees” from behind 
the Iron Curtain are either subver- 
sive or criminals or both. Of the 
refugees in Germany, 30 per cent are 
Communist agents, Red sympathizers 
or security risks; and 60,000 sleepers 
are in the “pipeline” waiting to enter 
the United States. According to the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
400,000 displaced persons were to be 


admitted to this country. Though 


providing for security checks to be 
made of every displaced person, the 
act was not so administered; on the 
other hand, the “calculated risk” 
theory was substituted. It has been 
estimated that one third of those com- 
ing into this country are ineligible. 
More than a thousand warrants for 
arrest or deportation for criminal or 
subversive activities are outstanding 
against displaced persons. The evi- 
dence shows it is impossible to screen 
out those people who should be 
barred from admission. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
wrote the Walter-McCarran Act on 
the basis of a five-year study of im- 
migration problems. Among other 
things, they asked for a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation report on the 
5,000 or more militant members of 
the Communist Party. That report 
was compiled and it showed that 91.5 
per cent of the top Communists were 
either of foreign birth, married to 
persons of foreign birth or born of 
foreign parents. The F.B.I. reported 
also “that more than 50 per cent of 
the nation’s more militant Com- 
munists traced their origin either to 
Russia or to satellite countries.” 

Few persons realize the great num- 
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ber of seemingly respectable organiza- 
tions created by the Reds in the field 
of immigration alone to subvert 
United States legislation. It is known 
there are 180 of these organizations 
dedicated to the task of bringing 
grass roots pressure on Congress to 
destroy or weaken the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. One of these organiza- 
tions published and distributed more 
than 5 million pamphlets, printed 142 
memoranda and 98 leaflets, and spon- 
sored and initiated 62 radio pro- 
grams (19 on a network basis). They 
also provided speakers for 412 meet- 
ings, material for 14 articles in 
nationally circulated magazines and 
special material to newspaper colum- 
nists, editors and radio commenta- 
tors. One would have thought this 
would have completed their task, but 
they sponsored in addition 8 national 
and 27 regional conferences and testi- 
fied at 26 hearings before committees 
of the United States Congress as 
well as many legislative bodies. A 
look at the tremendous activity of this 
one organization points up the im- 
mediate necessity for American pa- 
triots to arouse themselves with equal 
zeal to protect their country, to form 
Speakers’ Bureaus in every State, 
and to take an active part in guiding 
legislation in the State legislatures 
and in Congress, as well as securing 
time on radio and TV. Their activity 
should be spurred on by the knowl- 
edge that the changing of the Walter- 
McCarran Act is the prime objective 
of the Communist Party. 

Although Communists compose the 
largest class of undesirable immi- 
grants, there are many of the crimi- 
nal, immoral and narcotic groups 
which are deported each year. Re- 
ports show the active tie-up between 
aliens in this country and organized 
crime. 

Our Congress has been asked to 
make the naturalization of Com- 
munists, subversives and criminals 
much less difficult. For example, one 
proposal would go as far as to make 
immigration an implied right by 
allowing an alien in a foreign country 
to go to our courts when denied entry 
on good and sufficient grounds. With 
millions of people interested in com- 
ing to the United States, havoc would 
be created in our already crowded 
judicial system. Some of the above 
changes have already been introduced 
as bills. There are many others, al- 
though they vary in detail. Their 
secret purpose is to break down the 


protective wall which many years 
of study have helped to build up 
against undesirable aliens. 

The American people are entitled 
to be made aware of these active, 
powerful and well-financed groups 
who have the avowed determination 
to undermine our immigration and 
nationality system. 


Three Groups Opposing Act 


First there are the Communists to 
whose international lifeline the law 
with its restrictions on subversives 
has struck a serious blow. Agents who 
at one time found it relatively easy 
to cross our borders bringing in 
instructions from Moscow and to take 
out vital defense secrets are now 
faced with a good, tough law. To 
overcome this defense perimeter, they 
have organized at least a hundred and 
eighty Communist front groups, ac- 
cording to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, to propagandize 
against the law, work for its repeal 
and to collect vast sums of money. 

They have succeeded in taking in 
innocent people in large numbers by 
their clever propaganda line, saying 
they want us to help the overpopu- 
lated lands of the world. At a con- 
vention of the Communist Nationalist 
Committee held several years ago 
members were instructed to place on 
a high priority basis a fight against 
the Walter-McCarran Act. In so do- 
ing, the Communists recognized that 
the fight against our immigration and 
nationality law is essential to the 
defense of the Communist party. 

The second group of opponents to 
the immigration and nationality act 
consists of self-seeking politicians and 
professional minority group leaders. 
They are trading on the emotions of 
foreign-born Americans who use any 
means regardless of its effect on 
national security to gain a few votes. 
Their efforts are geared to what they 
claim is good for the needs of Europe 
rather than the safety and welfare - 
their own country. 

The third group of opponents con- 
sists of the so-called do-gooders who 
think that opening wide the gates of 
immigration will solve all the ills of 
the world. Most of these are honest 
people with honest intentions, but the 
net result of their efforts could be just 
as disastrous as that of the other two 
groups. Their thinking is on a par 
with the Socialists who would tax the 
American people severely to provide 
foreign aid for all the underdeveloped 
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end the entire population of the earth 
would be equal—the old story of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, or taking 
from the haves and giving to the have- 
nots. They forget or do not care to 
recall that most ancestors came to 
these shores as poor immigrants, and 
by hard labor and much sacrifice 
built a great nation. They could do 
this because they were allowed by the 
law of the land to keep the property 
which they had earned by the sweat 
of their brow. In countries where the 
State is supreme, and man is allowed 
to have only the freedom permitted 
by the State, he remains for the most 
part in poverty. These areas have 
been called by the Socialists the 
underprivileged areas of the world. 
Americans are to be punished now 
for their industry, their thrift and 
their courage by being taxed to pro- 
vide sustenance for those who have 
had neither the imagination nor the 
industry to create a living for them- 
selves. 


areas of the world, so that in the = §$®‘Mhat You Can Do 


Perhaps the reader may think on 
as an individual patriot he can do 
little in this fight to preserve our 
Republic by saving the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. The truth is that you 
may do much. The first thing you 
should do is to learn the facts and 
then tell the truth to those you num- 
ber among your friends and acquaint- 
ances. Second, write as individuals to 
your Senators and Representatives 
that you expect them to defend the 
interests of America first and fore- 
most. This is their duty! Make this 
clear to your representatives: that 
preservation of the provisions of the 
Walter-McCarran Act is a basic issue 
affecting the survival of the Nation. 
Tell your representatives to resist the 
tremendous pressure that will be 
brought to bear on them to support 
and promote World Refugee Year. 
Tell them you are unalterably op- 
posed to any “crash program” de- 
signed to wipe out the refugee 
problem. If you and those who read 


this analysis of the Walter-McCarran 
Act will each one write your repre- 
sentatives as indicated above, you will 
have a tremendous influence in pre- 
serving your country. The citizens of 
the country, including your children 


and your children’s children will rise 
up and call you blessed. 


Conclusion 


“Our Statesmen 30 years ago 
clearly foresaw the dangers of Ameri- 
ca becoming an open asylum for 
Europe’s teeming millions, surplus to 
their needs, a burden to their econ- 
omies. With this recognition they 
put into effect the immigration policy, 
under attack today, which has given 
us a national strength to help us sur- 
vive and prosper during some of the 
most critical years in our history. 

“If our leaders then could foresee 
the need for reduced immigration, 
then in the face of the present even 
greater exploding world population, 
surely we, as intelligent and courage- 
ous citizens, can meet the challenge 
to keep our present national origins 
systems inviolate.” 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: 

Thank you for the privilege of 
allowing me to present the Statement 
of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, concerning 
Senate Resolution 94 to the distin- 
guished members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

I am Mrs. Wilson King Barnes, 
Chairman of the National Defense 
Committee, National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
Senator Humphrey, in his bill (S. 
Res. 94) has proposed to our Con- 
gress that the Connally Amendment 
to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice be repealed. This 
Amendment reserved to the United 
States the right to determine unilater- 
ally whether a subject of litigation 
lies essentially within domestic juris- 
diction. Senator Humphrey’s bill 
would eliminate this automatic reser- 
vation from our declaration accepting 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 
The reasons for our opposition to 
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Statement before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, January 27, 
AS. Res. 94) by Mrs. Wilson King Barnes, Chairman, National Defense Committee, N.S.D.A.R. 


the repeal of the Connally Amend- 
ment are as follows: 

I. It would indeed be ironical for 
this Nation to confer upon a foreign 
body the power to determine its judicial 
jurisdiction which no court in the 
United States, Federal or State, has 
been given. In the United States, all 
courts have their jurisdiction conferred 
by either a written Constitution or a 
Statute passed by the legislative branch 
of the government. American courts 
determine their own jurisdiction only 
in the context of a definitive body of 
constitutional and statutory law. If the 
determination of jurisdiction is a usur- 
pation of power, the legislative branch 
of the Federal or State government may 
readily eliminate the usurpation. There 
is no definitive body of international 
law other than in the maritime field of 
jurisprudence, and the United Nations 
Charter does not purport to limit in 
any definitive manner the distinction 
between international and domestic 
areas of decision. 

II. The United States during the last 
twenty-five -years has experienced deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in which there has been 
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a trend of blending sociological and 
political concepts with judicial deci- 
sions. This demonstrates the inherent 
danger in entrusting to the World Court 
the power to define its own jurisdiction. 
The Supreme Court, composed of jurists 
trained in the same legal tradition, 
limited by the written Constitution to 
the determination of judicial matters, 
and applying a definitive body of Con- 
stitutional and Municipal law, has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction into political and 
sociological areas. It is reasonable to 
believe that the International Court of 
Justice with no definitive body of law, 
no prior tradition of judicial restraint 
and with judges trained in different 
legal systems, and without agreement 
among themselves as to either the prin- 
ciples of law to be applied or the 
methods of applying the law would 
fail to decide cases upon a political and 
ideological rather than upon a strictly 
judicial basis. 

III. The jurisdiction of the Court 
comprises all cases which the parties 
refer to it, and all matters specially 
provided for in the Charter of the 
United Nations or in treaties and con- 
ventions in force. Should the United 
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States subscribe to the Covenant of 
Human Rights, its citizens would find 
there is no guarantee to the ownership 
of private property and that the con- 
cepts of inalienable rights derived from 
our Creator have been changed to that 
of the State as their author; further- 
more that those rights are not absolute 
but exist only so long as they do not 
threaten national security. 

Although the International Court is 
supposed to try only cases between 
nations, the Genocide Convention per- 
mits trial of individuals who by an act 
or word cause serious mental harm or 
inflict conditions of life bringing about 
destruction in whole or in part of na- 
tional, ethnical or racial groups. Thus 
a citizen of the United States, should 
this Country adhere to the Genocide 
Convention, might be tried and sen- 
tenced by the International Court. 

IV. The United States is apparently 
the only Federal Union member of the 
United Nations, in which the central 
government has one group of powers 
while all others are lodged in the sev- 
eral states. All State powers and all 
Federal powers would seem to be essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of this Country, but whether the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, composed of 
members whose ideologies and system 
of laws are foreign to the Common Law 
and Constitutional Law of this Country, 
would so decide is problematical. To 
the Soviet Union, the basis of our law 
is called bourgeois morality and even 
among Nations friendly to the United 
States, there are differences as to prin- 
ciples of law. 

V. The States as the only parties 
capable of amending our Constitution 
might find themselves shorn of that 
power, as well as their other govern- 
mental powers, if we should waive our 
present right of unilateral decision. 

VI. At present a dispute between the 
United States and another nation can 
be settled by the World Court only if 
both nations agree for it to be decided. 
A blanket submission to International 
Court jurisdiction would put the same 
tool for nullifying our Federal and 
State Constitutions in the hands of 
forces outside the United States as 
would..the use of the Treaty Power to 
supersede domestic law. This immunity 
to the Constitution and supremacy over 
domestic law is extended to rulings of 
the International Court when the United 
States submits to its jurisdiction under 
treaty. 

VII. Sitting with the International 
Court of Justice are judges from Com- 
munist-dominated countries. Everything 
that serves the interest of the Commu- 
nist party is legal. Therefore, a non- 
Communist state which is a party to a 
case before this Court cannot expect an 
unbiased judgment. Communist judges 


in accordance with party policy direc- 
tive could be counted upon to propagate 
Communist aims and purposes in reach- 
ing decisions of the Court. 

VIII. With the exception of certain 
kinds of maritime matters in which 
there are fairly well-established rules 
of international law, there are few, if 
any, settled and universally recognized 
rules or principles of international law. 
In respect to such matters as the limita- 
tion of actions, national sovereignty or 
governmental structure, the Internation- 
al Court is free to apply any rule or 
principle developed by a majority of 
the judges, some of whom might be 
motivated by national interest or actual 
hostility. In the United States, the gov- 
ernment is one of laws, not men. Where 
the law is vague, obscure or nebulous, 
as is the situation with the International 
Court, it could be applied authorita- 
tively to transform the government of 
the United States into one of men, not 
law. 

IX. Very few of the nations in the 
United Nations have our system of 
Common Law; fewer still believe in the 
natural rights of man. In this Country, 
the American Bill of Rights guarantees 
the rights to freedom of religion, of 
speech, of the press, of habeas corpus, 
of trial by jury; that no one shall be 
deprived of his life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. The framers 
of our Constitution and Bill of Rights 
believed these rights came from God, 
a belief that stems from our religious 
heritage and forms the bulwark of our 
liberties. 

There are differences, too, between 
systems of law as to the presumption 
of innocence, of the right to appeal, and 
of the minority against the general will. 
With a dictatorship such as exists in 
the Soviet Union, where the individual 
exists for and at the mercy of the State, 
there is little common ground in legal 
fundamentals. 

X.* Judgments of the International 
Court may be enforced by measures 
provided for in Articles 41-48 of the 
United Nations Charter, including in- 
terruption of economic relations, sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations or armed 
force. It would be tragic if the slogan 
“World Peace Through World Law” 
should require this Country to decide 
whether to submit to a decision adverse 
to our national security, or to resort to 
arbitrament by armed force. 

XI. Article 46 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice provides 
that the hearing in Court shall be pub- 
lic unless the Court shall decide other- 
wise, or unless the parties demand that 
the public be not admitted. Our English 
ancestors fought successfully against 
the power of the British Judges to con- 
duct Star Chamber proceedings where 


trials were held in secret and those — 


prosecuted were all but defenseless 
against the power of the British Crown. 
No American, mindful of the dangers 
inherent in secret trials, would consent 
to such a procedure as made possible 
in this Article 46. 

Americans have a sacred mission 
stemming from our inheritance of the 
blessings of freedom to see that the 
liberties won by our ancestors shall 
be preserved to mankind. The rule of 
Constitutional Law so hardly won 
must not be sacrificed by a surrender 
to world domination brought about 
by a Court whose members know 
little or nothing of true freedom or 
inalienable rights. Lack of confidence 
in a Court where such foreign ideolo- 
gies exist does not show a loss of 
faith in the judicial process, since the 
premise is lacking that an impartial 
decision would be based on law and 
not on sociological or ideological 
reasons. A Court whose jurisdiction 
depends on the national interest or 
hostility of its individual members 
cannot add much to the law. 

The idea has been advanced that 
the Connally Amendment should be 
repealed, since the United States can 
expect because of its large foreign 
interests to be plaintiff frequently 
before the Court and stands to suffer 
because the other party to the case 
can invoke a veto power similar to 
our Connally Amendment. I hold 
that this Country will suffer more if 
the Amendment is repealed, for its 
sovereignty will be destroyed through 
permitting a World Court whose 
jurisdiction cannot be externally de- 
termined to decide what is and what 
is not a domestic issue. 

The fact that the World Court has 
had in 14 years only 17 contentious 
cases and 10 advisory opinions shows 
the lack of faith in its capacity. 
Mexico, the Union of South Africa, 
India, Pakistan and the Sudan have 
reservations similar to the United 
States, and the United Kingdom ex- 
cludes disputes affecting the national 
security of the United Kingdom. 

This Country would do a great dis- 
service to the world if it encouraged 
other nations to submit to a Court 
which has no definitive body of law 
and some of whose members have no 
belief in moral principles. 

Some have suggested that this 
Country should make certain specific 
reservations as to domestic matters 
such as our tariffs, immigration, the 
Panama Canal, etc. Such reservations 
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HE Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., September 28-30, 1959, was the 
scene of the Sixty-third Annual Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety. Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, 
State Regent, presided at all sessions. 
Hostess regents and committee members 
were from the 49 Western District 
chapters, with Mrs, Harold A. Russell, 
Western Director, the general chairman. 
Reports of activities and accomplish- 
ments during the last year of the State 
Regency of Mrs. Allen Langdon Baker, 
and the first year of Mrs. Wright’s 
administration; stirring and enlighten- 
ing addresses by guest speakers; superb 
music; the feeling of “togetherness” 
and inspiration gained from meeting 
with fellow members dedicated to fur- 
thering the basic objects, principles and 
aims of our great National Society, 
made this Conference extremely worth- 
while. 

Distinguished guests presented to the 
Conference were: Mrs. Erwin Frees 
Seimes, Recording Secretary General; 
Pennsylvania’s own Mrs. Allen Lang- 
don Baker, Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Librarian 
General; Mrs. Lloyd L. Thompson, 
Honorary State Regent and Past Vice 
President General; Mrs. Harlow B. 
Kirkpatrick, Honorary State Regent and 
Past Vice President General; Mrs. Her- 
bert Patterson, Honorary State Regent 
and Past Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral; and Miss M. Catherine Downing, 
State Regent of Delaware. 

The opening night audience heard 
the Rev. James D. Colbert, vice presi- 
dent, Christian Anti-Communist Cru- 
sade, give startling facts about the 
present workings of the Communist 
Party. In his address, The Crisis Hour 
of Liberty, he stated that Communists 


propose to conquer the world and are 
following a blueprint for that conquest 
according to timetable and plan. As 
Americans we have two alternatives. 
Turn our backs upon the unprecedented 
danger that faces America today, hide 
our heads like ostriches and die; or we 
can recognize this problem, set up de- 
fenses against it and live. 

Dr. Ralph H. Cain, Superintendent 
of our Tamassee D.A.R. School, gave 
many facts about Tamassee at the Tues- 
day morning business session, telling of 
its far-reaching good in the lives of 
pupils, parents, graduates, and spoke 
of its needs. At the conclusion of his 
talk, the members assembled voted 
unanimously to accept the recommen- 
dation of the State Board that the State 
Society undertake to raise $10,000 for 
the renovation of the Pennsylvania 
Health House at Tamassee, all funds 
remaining from the renovation to be 
set up in an endowment fund which 
will assure the future preservation of 
the Health House built during the State 
Regency of the late Mrs. Joseph G. 
Forney, and dedicated to her. This 
will be the special State Regent’s proj- 
ect for this regime. 

Over 600 Daughters and guests at 
the State Banquet heard a most inter- 
esting review of The Historical Basis 
for the Pittsburgh Bicentennial pre- 
sented by Stanton Belfour, Cochairman, 
Historical Committee, Pittsburgh Bi- 
centennial Association. Beginning with 
the era when Pittsburgh was just a 
place for Indians, woods, trees, rivers, 
and valleys, he brought us through the 
following years to the present well- 
populated, cultural, educational, indus- 
trial city at the convergence of three 
important rivers. Mr. Belfour paid 
special tribute to the Pennsylvania 
Daughters for saving and preserving the 
Old Block House at Fort Pitt. Follow- 
ing his splendid address, Mr. Belfour 


was given a framed citation reading as 


follows: “Presented by the Pennsylvania 
State Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, to Stanton Belfour, for 
scholarly research and presentation of 
American History. (Signed) Doris Pike 
White, President General; Frances 
Bryan Hoke, Historian General; Geneva 
Aldrich Wright, State Regent; Lydia 
Bates Glock, State Historian.” Mrs. 
Glock made the formal presentation. 

A National Defense Committee lunch- 
eon on Tuesday overflowed into the 
corridor. Richard Arens, Director of 
the Staff of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, gave frightening, 
true facts in a talk What Price Security. 
Mr. Arens is truly dedicated to awaken- 
ing those within the sound of his voice 
to great dangers now abroad in our 
great Country, great thus far, but con- 
tinuing so only if we stamp out com- 
munism. 

Resolutions adopted included: Re- 
affirmation of National Resolutions; 
February as History Month; The World 
Refugee Year; McCarran-Walter Act; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; Com- 
mendation for the Continuance of Bible 
Reading in Pittsburgh Schools. 

The Committee on Credentials re- 
ported a total registration of 465. Many 
more members attended various sessions 
and social events. 

Whatever would we do at Conference 
without our wonderful Juniors and 
pages. They are truly our blessings. 
Thirty-four pages assisted during Con- 
ference. Twelve chapters received Junior 
Eleven Blue Ribbon Awards, two 
Chapters, Honorable Mention awards. 

Printed Conference Proceedings, dedi- 
cated to the President General, Mrs. 
Ashmead White, were placed in the 
mails December twelith. 

To condense the activities and wonder 
of a Pennsylvania State Conference into 
800 words is impossible, so please do 
accept our cordial invitation to come 
to the Keystone State of Pennsylvania 
and share a Conference with us.—Mrs. 
George J. Walz ( State Recording ‘Sec. 
retary). 


* President General attending. 
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Mohegan (Ossining, N. Y.) cele- 


brated its 65th birthday with luncheon 
June 10 at Pines Ridge Golf Club, 
about 70 members and guests attending. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Starks W. Lewis (newly elected 
regent, Mohegan Chapter), Mrs. Harold E. Erb 
(First Vice President General), Mrs. Annie Bell 
Merrick (chapter’s oldest living member—91 
years), Mrs. Duane Nelson (retiring regent, 
present State Press Chairman), Mrs. Thurman 
C. Warren (Vice President General), Mrs. 
Donald B. Adams (retiring Vice President 
General). 

A brief history of the chapter, com- 
piled by Mrs. H. Warren Terry, his- 
torian, was read. The chapter is No. 13 
in the State and No. 81 in the National 
Society. The charter was exhibited. 
The frame and the material for the mat 
were donated by Mrs. Anne Van 
Renssalaer Wells, the first regent. The 
mahogany of the frame was from the 
backs and the brocade of the mat from 
the seats of two Colonial chairs that 
belonged to Mrs. Wells’ great-grand- 
parents, Lieut. Gov. and Mrs. Van 
Cortlandt. 

Mrs. Duane Nelson, the outgoing 
regent, gave a brief history of the 
chapter’s oldest living member, Mrs. 
Annie Bell Merrick, who was present. 
Mrs. Merrick went west in a covered 
wagon. She is Mrs. Nelson’s mother. 

Among the honored guests were Mrs. 
Harold E. Erb, Honorary State Regent. 
Past Recording Secretary General, and 
present First Vice President General; 
Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Honorary 
State Regent and present Vice President 
General; Mrs. Donald B. Adams, Past 
Vice President General; Mrs. Edward 
J. Reilly, National Chairman, Motion 
Picture Committee; Mrs. Chas. L. Bow- 
man, State Registrar; Mrs. Chas. J. 
Graef, National Cochairman, American- 
ism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship; 
Mrs. James K. Polk, National Vice 
Chairman National Defense; Mrs. Nel- 
son A. Reed, State Director, District IX; 
Mrs. Edward Holloway, Committee 
Member on American History Month; 
Mrs. Wm. H. Fulkerson, State Chap- 
lain; Miss Edith Abbott, Past State 
Chairman, Genealogical Records; Mrs. 
Emile Neumann, Past State Registrar; 
Mrs. Frederic G. Redfern, Chairman, 
New York State Cottage, Tamassee; 
Mrs. Leslie V. Case, President, New 
York State Officers’ Club. 
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The installation of the chapter’s new 
officers was administered by the State 
Chaplain, Mrs. Wm. H. Fulkerson.— 
Charlotte Merrick (Mrs. Duane) Nelson. 


DuBois (DuBois, Pa.) had a year 
of interest and cooperation. Constitu- 
tion Week was observed with a special 
program and one window display and 
one display at the Bureau of Census 
in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Allen Baker, 
at that time State Regent, was guest 
speaker at our October luncheon. At 
the February dinner meeting, Miss 
Matilda Bell, regent, James Alexander 
Chapter, reviewed Bending the Twig. 
A history certificate of award and a 
medal were presented to a junior high 
school student. 

We received honorable mention on the 
Honor Roll. Good Citizens’ certificates 
of award and pins were presented to 
three senior high school girls. Two 
United States Flags were presented to 
Girl Scouts. Clothing was sent to St. 
Mary’s, Tamassee, and Crossnore. We 
have a new chapter Flag. The new 
aluminum pole was presented by Mrs. 
Mabel K. Gibson and Mrs, Thomas 
Reitz. 

We earned $150.00 at a rummage 
sale and bake sale. The chapter made 
cancer dressings and sponsored a cancer 
film. There were 4 new members, 1 
transfer, and 5 deaths; membership, 95. 


Flag Day luncheon of DuBois Chapter. (L. to 
r.) Miss Annamae Korb, Miss Lillian Lockhart, 
Miss Larue Smyers, Mrs. Allen Baker (Organiz- 
ing Secretary General), Mrs. Thamas E. Reitz, 
(regent), Miss Helen Pearce, Mrs. John Page, 
Mrs. Caroline Giltinan. 


At the Flag Day luncheon Mrs. Allen 
Baker (then Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral) was our guest speaker. Miss 
Helen Pearce, State Librarian, was a 
guest. Rev. Willis Hartsock gave the 
invocation. Six chapters attended the 
luncheon. 


Patrick Henry (Martinsville, Va.). 
The plan had been to have had another 
Patrick Henry descendant in this pic- 
ture, but Miss Miriam Anne Crenshaw, 
his great-great granddaughter and great- 
great-great-great granddaughter of Gov- 
ernor Spotswood, came to a tragic end 
on Friday, March 13, 1959, in a fire that 
completely destroyed her home, Dan 
Patch, Patrick County, Va. Miss Cren- 
shaw, a native of Arkansas, had lived 


in Los Angeles and Bonham, Tex., 
before settling in Meadows of Dan, Va. 
She was a retired teacher, author of 
lyric poems and history textbooks, used 
in schools of New York State, Texas, 
and California. 


(R.) Louise Huff (Mrs. H. Felix) Sanders, regent 
of the chapter, 1956-59; (I.) Mary Atkinson 
Creath (Mrs. Newton Vaughan) Colston, great- 
great-great granddaughter of Patrick Henry and 
great-great-great-great-great granddaughter of 
Governor Alexander Spotswood. 


In 1956 Mrs. Louise (Huff) Sanders 
was elected regent, which office she 
filled three entire years. Under her 
wise and earnst leadership the Patrick 
Henry Chapter has reached outstanding 
achievements, and through her faithful 
efforts it now merits high rank. Mrs. 
Sanders’ Revolutionary War ancestor 
was Peter Howard, born in England 
in 1762, died in Floyd County, Va., 
1827, served in American Revolution, 
5th Virginia Regiment for one year and 
later in 3d Virginia Regiment, under 
Colonel Buford. Peter Howard was a 
son of Sir William Howard (1732- 
1815). Sir William was knighted by the 
crown of England and bore Arms. 

The inscription (on the bronze 
plaque): “This boulder marks the 
landed estate of Patrick Henry, where 
he lived from 1778-1784. Erected by 
the Patrick Henry Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 1922.” (Re- 
verse side of this large granite stone) : 
Patrick Henry.—Ruth Callaway Pan- 
nill. 


Ralph Humphreys (Jackson, Miss.) . 
At a meeting of the chapter celebraiing 
its 58th birthday (January 6, 1960), 
Mrs. J. R. Peaster, who served on the 
National Resolutions Committee in 1959, 
and Mrs. H. A. Alexander, Honorary 
State Regent of Mississippi and present 
State Chairman of National Defense, 
reported on the work of their respec- 
tive committees. Mrs. Alexander was 
particularly pleased that 27 of 44 school 
textbooks found objectionable will be 
removed from the required list. The 
chapter gave $100, with about $50 
added by individuals, to the fund for 
the Doris Pike White auditorium- 
gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School; in addition, $100 was 
sent as a scholarship to Tamassee. 
Chapter membership increased during 
the year.—Mrs. Charles A. Neal. 


Please include your Zone number on your address. 
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Sauk Trail (Chicago Heights, Lil.) 
brought to the attention of residents in 
the south suburban area of Chicago the 
real meaning of the Fourth of July by 
dedicating a plaque at the grave of 
William Hewes, Revolutionary soldier, 
in the old cemetery in Crete, Ill. July 
Fourth seemed particularly appropriate 
for this event, since William’s uncle, 
Joseph Hewes, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. This 
focused our attention on the great docu- 
ment which is the source of our free- 
dom, and the men who made it possible. 

Sauk Trail Chapter was assisted in 
the ceremony by a color guard from 
the Crete Amvets, Memorial Post 84, 
and a volley salute by their firing squad. 
Mrs. Donald Easterday read a short 
biography of her ancestor, William 
Hewes. He enlisted with the Colonial 
Army at a very early age and served 
through to the end of the war. He came 
to Illinois from Vermont to spend his 
last years with his children, who were 
among the early settlers of this area. 

The occasion of this ceremony was 
widely noted in local and metropolitan 
newspapers, and on radio. On the 
July 9th Coffee With the Duchess broad- 
cast, WMAQ-NBC, Miss Virginia Mar- 
maduke gave a beautiful description 
of the ceremony and the old cemetery. 
Miss Marmaduke is a member of the 
DuQuoin (Ill.) Tri-County Chapter, 
D.A.R. 


Savk Trail Chapter’s July 4 ceremony. (L. to 
r.) Mrs. Minor Callaway (regent), Miss Louise 
Michalek (special committee), Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Murry (historian), Mrs. Robert Smith (chaplain), 
Mrs. Wayne Jervis (retiring regent). 

Sauk Trail obtained, in a special 
memory book, 93 signatures of descend- 
ants and <-friends who attended the 
event.—Doris B. (Mrs. Robert) Mc- 
Murry. 

Paul Revere (Boston, Mass.). The 
third oldest chapter in the State ob- 
served its 65th anniversary November 10 
in the State Suite at the Sheraton Plaza 
in Boston. After the meeting a three- 
tiered cake was brought in, with a 
miniature figure of Paul Revere on his 
horse on top. The regent, Mrs. Ruther- 
furd Bingham, cut the first piece with 
a saber of the Revolutionary War loaned 
by Miss Mary Bowditch Forbes of 
Milton. 

On the platform were Rear Admiral 
Carl F. Espe, Commandant of the First 
Naval District, and his aide, Lt. James 
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Paul Revere Chapter (Boston) 65th anniversary. 
(L. to r.) Front row—Mrs. Rutherfurd Bingham, 
regent (cutting the cake); Miss Gertrude Mac- 
Peek, State Vice Regent; Hon. John J. Connolly, 
presiding Justice of the Juvenile Court; Col. 
Laurence E. Bunker, former Aide to General 
MacArthur. Rear—Stephen H. Swift, Past De- 
partment Commander, American Legion, and 
Timothy J. Murphy, Past National Commander 
of V.F.W. 

H. Carrington, Jr., a descendant of 
Patrick Henry; also Hon. John J. Con- 
nolly, presiding Justice of the Juvenile 
Court; Timothy J. Murphy, Past Na- 
tional Commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; John P. Swift, past 
Department Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion and present Judge Advo- 
cate; Miss Gertrude A. MacPeek, State 
Vice Regent and National Chairman of 
the D.A.R. Magazine; four past Com- 
manders of Bunker Hill Post, No. 26, 
American Legion; Robert F. Needham. 


President of Sons of the American — 


Revolution; Charles S. Tapley, former 
Governor of the Massachusetts Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, all of whom 
brought greetings and told how their 
organizations stood behind the Daughters 
100 per cent in their fight to preserve 
America. 

The speaker was Col. Laurence Eliot 
Bunker (AUS, ret.), former aide to 
General MacArthur, who said he never 
will forget the tremendous reception 
given to the General in Constitution 
Hall. Colonel Bunker had a copy of 
our Resolutions in his hand and added 
some footnotes of his own. He is very 
much concerned with mental health (or 
its abuses) and cited as true facts a 
book written by Col. Victor Fox on 
The Pentagon Case. He also believed 
that an organization patterned after 
ours should be formed in countries like 
Hungary, where loyal daughters there 
pioneered for freedom. 

Present with State officers were Mrs. 
Warren Shattuck Currier, former Re- 
cording Secretary General, and Mrs. 
Alfred N. Graham, Honorary State 


Regent. 


Beverly Hills (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
feeling the need that Americans of all 
ages should be made more fully aware 
and therefore really appreciate the 
United States Constitution as it benefits 
them today, made a concentrated effort 
toward that end for Constitution Week 
beginning (Sept. 17-23). Mrs. Joseph 
H. Jordan, regent, appointed Mrs. Leah 
Hopkins Awan chairman; she, in turn, 
chose Mrs. George E. Barker, Mrs. 
Arthur Chilman, Mrs, Walter Darling, 
Mrs. Samuel F. Dibble, Miss Jeanette 
Donaldson, Mrs. Warren Libby, Mrs. 
Paul C. Lockart, Mrs. Paul Mavis, Mrs. 
Guy S. McIntosh, Mrs. Cecile W. Mor- 
rison, Mrs. Charles F. Nelson, and Mrs. 
Morton Mumma as her committee to 
contact public officials, radio, television, 
and the newspapers. 

The first step was having the then 
Mayor of Beverly Hills, George W. 
Davis, officially proclaim Constitution 
Week. The Beverly Hills Citizen gave 
excellent coverage, and a number of 
local stores, including I. Magnin, put 
on some fine window displays. The 
resulting accomplishments of the over- 
all effort were most gratifying and give 
great promise of even more coopera- 
tion next year.—Phyllis Tyler Chilman. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Joseph H. Jordan, regent, and 
Mrs. Leah Awan, chairman for Constitution 
Week, stand before the display in the hall of 
Beverly Hills City Hall. 


Baton Rouge (Baton Rouge, La.). 
The chapter is the oldest and largest 
in Baton Rouge and has 195 members. 
It was one of 17 chapters in Louisiana 
on the Gold Honor Roll, 1958-59. Mrs. 
Marion Munson is regent. 

Five members attended National 
Congress and seven attended the State 
Conference where two members received 
50-year certificates. The chapter re- 
ceived a national award for having a 
full-page advertisement in the January 
issue of the D.A.R. Magazine. 

A final payment of $93 was made on 
the Allene Groves Cottage; the Junior 
group presented a metal lathe to Kate 
Duncan Smith School in June and con- 
tribvtions were made to all schools, 
Friends of the Museum and all regular 
State and national projects. The chapter 
had the greatest increase in subscrip- 
tions to the D.A.R. Magazine in Louisi- 
ana. It also won a State award for the 
scrapbook. Fifty dollars was given to 
the chapter’s C.A.R. for its operating 
expenses. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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(L. to r.) Mrs. T. P. Heard (corresponding 
secretary), Mrs. M. R. Munson (chapter regent), 
Ben Devall (president of West Baton Rouge 
Parish Police Jury), Judge Paul B. Landry, 
Mrs. J. A. Tucker (donor of Flag), Mrs. J. R. 
DeMoss (Flag chairman), Mrs. Charles E. Coates 
(chaplain), and Mrs. C. C. Pritcher (curator). 


A recent project initiated by the Flag 
chairman, Mrs. J. R. DeMoss, is to 
present one or more Flags each year 
to a public building in need of one. 
In April one of our most active, de- 
pendable board members, Mrs. J. 
Arther Tucker (in the name of the 
chapter) presented a Flag to the beauti- 
ful new courthouse in West Baton 
Rouge Parish. Mrs. Tucker gave the 
Flag in memory of her mother, the late 
Mrs. Merwin Wilkinson, a faithful 
D.A.R. worker for many years. Society 
members from both sides of the Mis- 
sissippi River here attended the presen- 
tation ceremony. 

Mrs. George Simon, also a very active 
board member, has donated a Flag for 
1959-60, which will be presented to the 
City Park Recreation Center. 

Another project chosen is that, in- 
stead of sending flowers to a deceased 
member, a genealogical book will be 
sent to the East Baton Rouge Parish 
Library as a memorial. The member’s 
name will be inscribed on the D.A.R. 
plate in the book. 

On September 30, 1959, our chapter 
was hostess to the Fifth District Con- 
ference. Present were a number of State 
officers, including our State Regent, 
Mrs. Edward Schneider. The meeting 
was well planned and _ interesting. 
Mrs. J. W. Worthington. 


Jane Knox (Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.) 
held impressive memorial services 
October 27 at Lawrence Cemetery in 
Mt. Pleasant for two deceased members, 
following a brief meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Clarence Alexander. 

The service honored the memory of 
Mrs. Linda Luck Ward and Mrs. 
Florence Williams Clark, and D.A.R. 
markers placed on their graves were 
unveiled by their granddaughters, Mar- 
garet and Merry Ward and Chloe Clark. 
Also present for the special occasion 
were Mr, and Mrs. J. H. Ward, Dr. 
Leon Ward, Dr. C. Y. Clarke, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Y. Clarke. Mrs. 
D. D. Philips was in charge of the 
service. Mrs. Alexander paid tribute 
to Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Clarke, stress- 
ing their loyalty in all spheres of 
activity. Mrs. Wallace Berryman led 
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the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
and the ritual was read by Mrs. Nar- 
cisse Watson, regent of the chapter. 
Mrs. Miller Pinkleton, chaplain, assisted 
in the program. 

The marker honoring Mrs. Ward was 
given by her sons, James H. Ward, Jr., 
and Dr. Leon Ward, and Mrs. Clarke’s 
marker was given by her husband, Dr. 
C. Y. Clarke. 

Mrs. Philips, Mrs. Berryman and 
Mrs. R. E. Galloway were hostesses with 
Mrs. Alexander at the meeting preced- 
ing the memorial service. The chapter 
voted to purchase magnolia trees to be 
planted in historic Greenwood Ceme- 
tery in Columbia.—Mrs. D. D. Philips. 


Col. George Moffett (Beaumoat, 
Tex.). A United States Flag was dedi- 
cated to the Col. George Moffett 
Chapter in ceremonies climaxing the 
observance of Constitution Week. Ted 
Libbon, manager of Gateway, a civic 
and shopping center, made arrange- 
ments for securing the Flag for perma- 
nent position. Chief Dee Wayne Baker, 
U. S. N. Naval Reserve Training Center, 
had charge of the ceremonies for the 
Flag raising. Mrs. P. G. Matthews, 2d 
vice president, represented Col. George 
Moffett Chapter, and Mrs. W. B. 
Guerney, sponsor of Capt. Johnny Scott 
Society, represented the C.A.R. The 
Children of American Revolution made 
posters to be displayed. 


Raising of United States Flag dedicated to Col. 


George Moffett Chapter, B 
ing Constitution Week. 


t, Tex., dur- 


Mrs. Samuel C. Lipscomb, Consti- 
tution chairman, D.A.R., led the large 
representation accepting the honor.— 
Mrs. G. Harry Shepherd. 


General Washington (Trenton, 
N. J.) is celebrating its 50th Anniver- 
sary March 4, 1960, with a tea at Mrs. 
Siegfried Roebling’s town house, 40 
West State Street, to which are invited 
State Officers, State Chairmen, and 
chapter regents within the area. Mrs. 
John Kent Finley, past Senior Presi- 
dent of the State Society, C.A.R., and 


(L. to r.) Mrs. John Kent Finley (past Senior 
President, New Jersey C.A.R. and at present 
State Vice Regent), Mrs. Stephen Hart Barlow 
(regent of General Washington Chapter), 
Mrs. Raymond F. Daver, vice regent). 


now State Vice Regent, will assist her 
sister, Mrs. Roebling, as cohostess. 

The chapter was organized March 4, 
1910, by Mrs. George B. Yard, who 
served as chapter regent for 10 years. 
Mrs. Archibald W. Brown is the only 
charter member still living. The pres- 
ent regent is Mrs. Stephen H. Bar- 
low. There are 63 members and 3 
associate members. 

Through the chapter’s name we honor 
The Father of His Country, General 
Washington. The inspiration of his 
leadership has stirred the members of 
this chapter to establish a library in 
the McClelland School, in one of the 
less privileged areas of the city. Over 
2,500 books, including a children’s 
encyclopedia, have been given over a 
period of years. This year a film strip 
projector and equipment are to be pre- 
sented with required films to be added 
in the ensuing years. In this school 
the chapter also sponsors history prizes 
in the fifth and sixth grades, supervised 
by the principal and under national 
requirements. The chapter supports two 
scholarship students each year at the 
two D.A.R. schools and adds a personal 
touch at Christmas with money and a 
gift. It is the chapter’s conviction that 
the future of our Country lies in the 
education of her children.—Virginia M. 
(Mrs. S. H.) Barlow. 


Shaker (Shaker Heights, Ohio). 
Members and guests of Shaker Chapter 
met at the College Club on February 11, 
1959, to observe American History 
Month and especially to pay tribute to 
Theodore Roosevelt. Favors were the 
menu for a dinner served to Mr. Roose-. 
velt at Sagamore Hill, developed by the 
Historian of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. This meal is still 
served in the Presidential Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. — 

Leading up to the program the re- 
gent, Mrs. MacDiarmid, reminded the 
chapter of the importance of American 
History Month and complimented Mrs. 
Brown, first vice chairman of American 
History Month, for her outstanding 
work. Mrs. Schwartz, program chair- 
man, introduced Mrs. Liedy, chapter 
historian, who read the American His- 
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Gov. William O’Neill. 

Dr. Wish of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity concluded the afternoon program 
with a most interesting and informative 
talk on Theodore Roosevelt, the Man 
and His Time——Marian (Mrs. H. S.) 


Frasher. 


Coos Bay (Coos Bay, Ore.) has 
devoted the last year to celebration of 
the Oregon Centennial. The annual tea, 
honoring the Good Citizen winners from 
Myrtle Point, Bandon, Coquille, North 
Bend, and Coos Bay, was held this year 
in the Pioneer Museum, North Bend, 
Ore., where a store of pioneer treasures 
has been gathered by the Coos-Curry 
Historical Society. Hostesses were 
gowned in fashions of the 1880's, in- 
cluding a beautifully preserved Worth 
original of green watered silk. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Ellen Wellington Kelly (chapter 
regent), Mayor Brewer Mills of Coos Bay, Ore. 
(signing Constitution Week Proclamation), Mrs. 
Claude Stotts, State Regent of Oregon and a 
member of Coos Bay Chapter. 

Throughout the year papers were 
read and discussed about early Oregon 
history, and money was donated for 
restoration of Newell House at Cham- 
poeg, Ore. Restoration of Newell House 
has been a project close to the heart of 
Mrs. Albert Powers, Honorary State 
Regent of Oregon. Little Betsy Fish- 
burn, granddaughter of Mrs. Powers 
and daughter of Mrs. Ralph Fishburn 
of Chevy Chase, Md., cut the ribbon 
opening Newell House to the public 
on August 8, 1959. Don Boileau raised 
the Flag, donated by the Oregon Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution, over 
Newell House. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Boileau and State 
President of C.A.R.—Ellen Wellington 


N. C.), led by its newly elected regent, 
Mrs. Henry Blake, made a definite con- 
tribution to Constitution Week, 1959. 
Preparations, begun in May, ended 
only a day before Constitution Day 
itself and represented the concerted 
efforts of an impressive list of chapter 
committees: J.A.C., C.A.R., Junior 
Membership, Conservation, Motion Pic- 
ture, Radio and Television, Press Rela- 
tions, Transportation, and Telephone. 
In addition to the committees the chap- 
lain and the librarian were of invalu- 
able assistance to the regent and the 
National Defense Committee in bring- 
ing to public attention the observance 
of Constitution Week. Not only were 
old avenues of previous years followed, 
but new avenues were opened up for 
wider coverage than had been achieved 
in previous years. 

As before, the committees were able 
to secure the patriotic cooperation of 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs 
of Guilford County, women’s organiza- 
tions of the churches, city schools, 
shopping centers (which used posters, 
flags, and stickers, in addition to the 
complete dressing of several windows 
in patriotic design), furniture stores. 
flower shops, beauty parlors, and even 
a bakery. One newspaper ran an article 
each day, emphasizing items in the 
Bill of Rights. Three theatres ran a 
tape recording prepared by the chair- 
man of National Defense. Radio and 
television studios gave time totaling an 
hour and valued at $387, with a pos- 
sible coverage of 2,000,000. The im- 
mediate past President of the North 
Carolina Bar Association was secured 
as speaker for our Constitution Day 
meeting. 

The pioneering for the week was 
instigated by the chapter regent in the 
fields of industry and transportation. 
Industries patriotically agreed to use 
posters, folders, and leaflets provided 
by Rachel Caldwell Chapter; Cone 
Mills used a pertinent article in its 
magazine. Other industries in the group 
were Burlington Mills Industries; P. 
Lorillard, Sears-Roebuck (mail order 
plant), Vick Chemical, and Blue Bell 
Overall. Estimated contacts through 
these industries total 8,670. Estimated 
contacts via the transportation com- 
panies totaled 100,000. These com- 
panies were the Southern Railroad; 
Trailways Buses; Yellow Cabs; Blue- 
bird Cabs; and the Duke Power City 
Buses.—Mrs. James Painter. 


On Thursday, April 21, immediately following the clos- 
__ ing of the afternoon session, there will be a “Landscaping _ 


tory “Month ‘proclamation signed by Rachel Caldwell (Greensboro, 


Robert Gray (Hoquiam, Wash.) re. 
located and rededicated its Lone Tree 
memorial marker in honor of Capt. 
Robert Gray, May 7, 1959, for the 
second time in this century. The tree, 
on Damon’s Point, was a Government 
landmark and had been used by 
mariners to guide the ships into the 
harbor. The new location is on High- 
way 9C near Oyehut Junction and in 
the immediate area of the original site. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Irvin Pinckney (Hoquiam, his- 


torian, Robert Gray Chapter), Mrs. Frank 
Stephens (Tacoma, Wash., State Regent), Mrs. 
Lester Pinckney (chapter regent), Mrs. William 
Irvine (Aberdeen, Wash.). 


A short program was given, with the 
chapter regent, Mrs, Lester Pinckney, 
in charge. The Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag was given, and America was 
sung; then the regent introduced Mrs. 
William Irvine, who originally unveiled 
the Lone Tree Marker 48 years ago. 
She repeated the ceremony, saying 
“Tradition links the Lone Tree with 
the name of Capt. Robert Gray, who, 
on May 7, 1792, entered this harbor 
in his ship Columbia.” Because of the 
historic interest attached to Gray’s 
Harbor and the importance of Gray’s 
discoveries in obtaining and holding the 
Northwest for the United States, it was 
considered that permanent recognition 
should be made for all time by placing 
this bronze marker in the new location. 

Mrs. Frank Stephens, State Regent of 
Washington, spoke briefly, accepting the 
marker, rededicated in the name of the 
National Society. The relocation and 
rededication resulted from blowing 
down of the tree in a storm of 1934. 
Cones were gathered and new seedlings 
started. Finally a storm in November 
1951 washed away the original monu- 
ment. The bronze plaque was rescued 
by the Minard family, whose father, 


A. Damon, had given the site and 


tree to the chapter—Corene Linn 


Pinckney. 


Deborah Avery (Lincoln, Neb.) has 
been honored by having its retiring 


regent, Mrs. Joel E. McLafferty, selected 
(Continued on page 238) 
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Genealogical Source Material 


by Beatrice Kenyon 


National Chairman, Genealogical Records Committee 


Due to the splendid cooperation of 
chapters all over the country in 
promptly forwarding their completed 
Genealogical Forms, this Committee 
can now offer assistance to potential 
members in completing their lineage 
for application papers. In writing for 
this service, please give the following 
information in your letter. 

1. Name and location of the chap- 
ter that you have been invited to join. 

2. List all names, dates, and places 
on your line that you already know. 
Town and State are most important 
in identifying your family. It may be 
that, where there is no patriot on a 
direct line, we can find one on a side 
line through a marriage into another 
family. 

Avery Family Bible Records (owned 
by and in possession of Miss Anna M. 
Crane, Brewster, N.Y.)—from the Enoch 
Crosby Chapter, Putnam and Dutchess 
Counties, N.Y 

Marriage 

Elisha Avery and Anna Scofield were 
mar, by Nathan Rockwell, Esqr. on the 
27th day of March 1794, 

Births 

Elisha Avery, born 1771. 

Anna Avery, born 1775. 3 

Alfred Avery, born 27th April 1795. 

Antha Avery, b. Ist of Septr. 1796. 

Enoch Avery, b. 12th Aug. 1798. 

Lydia Avery, b. 25th July 1800. 

Aner Avery, b. 22nd Feby. 1802. 

Alanson Avery, b. 6th Septr. 1803. 

Laura Avery, b. 11th Aug. 1805. 

Serena Avery, b. 25th May, 1807. 

Mary Ann Avery, b, 22nd Decr. 1808. — 

Deaths on 

Elisha Avery, d. 7th March 1832. 

Anna Avery, d. Jan. 16th 1837. 

Alanson Avery, d. 29th June 1837. 

Enoch Avery, d. March 29th 1884. 

Other Avery Family Records—contrib- 
uted by Miss Ella Avery of Brewster, N.Y. 

Enoch Avery the Ist mar. a Miss Wolsey 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Me 

Children 

Sally, mar. John or Enoch Pratt. fig 

Ruth, mar. John Hasford. a 

Elisha, b. 1771, d. Mar. 1832, aged 61 
yrs. mar. Anna Scofield. 

Nancy, b. Feb. 13, 1786, d. Apr. 25th 
1863, aged 77 yrs. mar. Enos Mead, 
July 17, 1787, d. Apr. 3, 1849, aged 62 yrs. 

William, d. Aug 17, 1842, mar. Ruth 
Pratt, b. 1768, d. Nov. 1849, aged 81 yrs. 

Stephen, b. Mar. 21, 1773, d. March 31, 
1848, aged 75 yrs., mar. Nancy Benedict, 
b. 1778, d. Jan. 14, 1849, 

Enoch married the second time at 80 
years of age, a Miss Hoyt. They had one 
daughter. 

(Col.) Enoch Avery, the 2nd, b. Aug. 12, 
1798, d. March 29, 1884, mar. Lucy J. 
Wood, b. April 27, 1800, d. Sept. 20, 1853. 

Charles Wood, b. Aug. 28th or 9, 1822, 
1886, mar. Anna Gregory Whit- 
lock. 

Sarah Ann, b. Nov. 6, 1829; d. Dec. 
1885, mar. Aaron Burr Whitlock. 
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ville, N.Y. 


George, mar. Amy Brown. 

Elisha Lemuel, b. April 18, 1832, d. Jan. 
11, 1881, mar. Chloe Esther Whitlock. 

Enoch Burr, b. Feb. 27, 1836, d. Nov. 27, 
1899, mar. Lydia Newman, had one dau. 
Lucy Jeanette, who mar. —— Dorsey. 

(Col.) Enoch Avery’s second mar. was to 
Chloe Merritt. 

Charles Wood Avery’s second mar. was 
to Emily Smith. 

Enoch Burr Avery’s second mar. was to 
Sarah Adams, they had a dau. who d. very 
young. 

More Avery Bible records (owned and in 
possession of Miss Anna M. Crane). 

Marriages 

Elisha L, Avery and Chloe E. Whitlock, 
mar. Feb. 25, 1855. 

Elisha L. Avery, b. April 18, 1832. 

Chloe E. Whitlock, b. March 11, 1833. 

Enoch T. Avery and Etta S. Griffin were 
mar. Jan. 14, 1885. 

Aaron B. Avery and Susan Montross were 
mar. Jan, 25, 1888. 

Carrie W. Avery and Wilson H. Crane, 
mar. Oct. 18th 1893. 

Births 

Anetta Avery, b. Oct. 21, 1861. 

Aaron B. Avery, b. Sept. 17, 1863. | 

Enoch T. Avery, b. Aug. 25th 1864. 

Carrie W. Avery, b. July 4, 1870. 

Georgeanna Avery, b. May 3lst 1872. 


Ella Etta Avery, b. July 10th 1875. 


Deaths 


Anetta Avery, d. Oct. 23rd 1861. 


Chloe E. Avery, d. April 1, 1885. 
Georgeanna Avery, d. Feb. 22, 1886. 
Nancy Whitlock, d. July 28,1894. 
Carrie W. Crane, d. May 27,1930. 
Aaron B, Avery, d. Dec. 10, 1932. 


Whitlock Family (from an illuminated 
and framed Family Record—owned by and 
in possession of Miss Anna M. Crane). 
Presented by Enoch Crosby Chapter. 
Aaron Whitlock, b. Jan. 20, 1777, Green- 
farms, Ct., d. Nov. 15, 1843 Whitlockville, 
N.Y., mar. Esther Ketcham, March 25, 1801 
Bedford, N.Y. She was b. “April 2th, 1781, 
Bedford, N.Y., d. Feb. 6, 1866 Whitlock. 


Children 

Thaddeus Whitlock, b. Mar. 16, 1803, 
South Salem, N.Y., d. Oct. 1871,*Whitlock- 
ville, N.Y., mar. Nancy Gregory, Oct. 16, 
1823, Somers, N.Y. by Rev. Esra Fountain, 
she was b. May 27, 1805, Somers, N.Y., d. 


July 28, 1894, Somers, N.Y. 


Salome Whitlock, mar. Mahoney, 
b. June 4, 1810 Whitlockville, N.Y., d. Feb. 
12, 1852, N.Y. 

Grandchildren 

Aaron Burr Whitlock, b. Oct. 10th 1824 
Somers, N.Y., d. March 4, 1904, Somers, 
N.Y., mar. Sarah Ann Avery, Feb. 11th 
1849 by Lorin Clark. 

Anna G. Whitlock, b. July 30, 1826, 
Whitlockville, N.Y., d. Sept. 27, 1871, Whit- 
lockville, N.Y., mar. Charles Wood Avery, 
Feb. 8, 1846 by D. P. Turner. 

Artemus Whitlock, b. Aug. 5, 1829, Whit- 
lockville, N.Y., d. Dec. 29, 1904, N.Y., mar. 
Sarah Tucker, Feb. 14, 1859 by Wm. S. 
Stillver. 

Silas Whitlock, b. May 1th 1831, Whit- 
lockville, N.Y., d. Dec. 23, 1831 Whitlock- 
ville, N.Y. 

Chloe E. Whitlock. b. March 11th 1833, 
Whitlockville, N.Y., d. April 1th 1885 Whit- 


Elisha L. Avery, d. Jan. 11,1881. 


lockville or Katonah, N.Y., mar. Elisha 
Lemuel Avery, Feb. 25, 1855 by Rev. 
Richard Keeler. 
Thaddeus H. Whitlock, b. July 8th 1835, 
Whitlockville, N.Y., d. Oct. 24, 1876 Croton 
Falls, N.Y., mar. Laura Hanford, Dec. 3th 
1857 by A. Hunt. 
George Lozier Family Bible Records 
(contributed by the David Demarest Chap- 
ter, N.J.). Bequeathed by the late Gertrude 
Lozier, April 11, 1938. % 
Cristina Lozier, b. July 17, 1775. 
Jacob, Lozier, b. Aug. 23, 1776. 
Richard Lozier, b. December 29, 1791. _ 
Nicholas Lozier, b. Dec. 29, 1785. 
George Lozier, b. Nov. 18, 1792. 
John Lozier, b. July 8, 1795. 
The Family of Jacob Lozier and Gertrude 
Banta. 
Anuary, b. March 25, 1803. 
Richard, b. Jan. 27, 1807. 
Abraham, b. April 28, 1809. 
Henry, b. May 23rd 1814. 
George, b. Sept. 8, 1822. 
Jacob, b. June 22, 1828. 
The Family of Jacob Lozier, b. June 22, 
1822 and his wife Sophemia Bogert b. Jan. 
9th 1833. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, b. Aug. 4, 1865. 
David Clark, b. Dec. 23, 1856. 
Gertrude Banta, b. March 4, 1859. 
Ester Bogert, b. Dec. 1, 1860. 
Milton Shults, b. July 19th 1863. 
Ruth, b. May 8, 1865. 
Charlotte, b. Oct. 22, 1866. 
Deaths 
The Family of Jacob Lozier and Cortrude = 
Banta. 
Arny, d, Aug. 19, 1805. 
Abraham, d. June 11, 1848. 
Richard, d. July 16, 1874. : 
Jacob, d. Jan. 31, 1889. y. 
George, d. Sept. 23, 1901. . 
Arny, d. Feb. 1915. ae 


Deaths 

The Family of Abraham D. Banta. 

Gertrude (first wife), d. Feb. 21, 1784. 

Gertrude (daughter), b. Feb. 13, 1784. 

Gertrude Lozier, d. Dec. 16, 1854. 

Jacob Lozier, d. Sept. 8, 1858. 

Jorst Lozier, d. June 17, 1822. 

Hendricka, wife of Jorst Lozier, d. Feb. 
26, 1837. 

George (son), d. April 8, 1827. 

Paper in Bible— 

Berth Lozier, b. May 8, 1865 and de- 
parted this life ‘July 21, 1865. 

Jacob J. Lozier and Sophemia Bogert, 
mar. Jan. 28, 1855. 

David Clark Lozier, mar. 1, 1880. 

William Shultz Lozier, mar. June 22, 
18—. 

Charlotte Lozier, mar. June 1814, 

Sophemia Bogert Lozier, d. Jan. 24, 1914. 

Bible Records of John Forster Fami- 
ly (contributed 7 David Demarest Chap- 
ter, River Edge, N.Y.). 

John Forster, b. March 27, 1764, d. 
December 12, 1848 aged 84 yrs. 8 mo. 15 
days. 

Peggy Forster, b. Aug. 4, 1765, d. July 
26, 1836, aged 70 yrs. 11 mo. 22 days. 

Mary Forster, b. March 10, 1793, d. 
March 23, 1839. 

James Forster, b. June 27, 1796, d. July 
21, 1796. 


Forster, b. Aug. 11, 1797, d. Aug. 
24, 1797. 

Isaac Forster, b. Sept. 15, 1798. 

James Forster, b. November 26, 1805, d. 
at Laforgeville, Jan. 20, 1834 about 200 
miles north of Albany. 

Eliza Forster, b. June 28, 1804. 

William Forster, b. Aug. 17, 1808. 

Bible Records of Jacob Metzger 
Family—buried at White Church Ceme- 
tery on Adelphia Road, 4 miles from 
Kinickinick, Green Twp., Ross Co., Ohio 
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(contributed Beech Forest Chapter, 
Clermont Co., Ohio—1959). 

Jacob Metzger, b. Jan. 22, 1747 Spevsion 
claim) Feb. 27, 1747, d. Aug. 8, 1835, , 
88 yrs. 5 mo. il days. ; wife Mary, b. Feb. 
20, 1749, d. Oct. 3, 1835 aged 86 yrs. 7 mo. 
13 days. 

Conrad Metzger, son of Jacob and Mary, 
b. May 8, 1773, d. Jan. 10, 1846, aged 72 
yrs. 8 mo. 2 days. 

Margaret Baum, wife of Conrad Metzger, 
b. April 10, 1774, mar. Dec. 22, 1795 in 
yang d. May 22, 1853, 79 yrs. i mo., 12 


days. 
Children 

Samuel Metzger, b. Sept. 12, 1796, d. Jan. 
17, 1824, aged 27 yrs. 5 mo. 5 days. 

Barbara Metzger, b. Nov. 23, 1797, d. 
Aug. 7, 1817, 19 yrs. 8 mo. 14 days. 

Anna Metzger, b. —— 1798, d. Aug. 7, 
1817 (His. of Brown Co., Ohio) on the 
same day her sister Barbara d., mar. abt. 
1816, Jacob Waterfield, Jr.. b. March 7, 
1790, near Lexington, Ky., one son, Samuel. 

Mary Metzger, b. April 19, 1800, d. Nov. 
5, 1839 (Bible Record)—d. Oct. 1839 (His. 
of Brown Co.), mar. Jacob Waterfield, Jr. 
(she was his second wife), eleven ch.—2 


sons, 
Phebe Metzger, b. Nov. 14, 1801, d. 
Sept. 9, 1839, aged 37 yrs. 9 mo. 26 days. 
George Metzger, b. April 6, 1803, d. Jan. 
21, 1824, aged 20 yrs. 9 mo., 15 days. 
David Metzger, b. Nov. 22, 1805. 
Delilah Metzger, b. Sept. 2, 1810. 
William Metzger, b. Oct. 5, 1813, had 


sons— 

(1) Elijah J. b. June 28, 1836, mar. 
March 6, 1861, Mary C. Myers, b. May 14, 
1836, had two daus. Elizabeth C. Metzger 
and Josie B. 

(2) John W. Metzger, d. 18 yrs. 6 mo. 

(3) Levi Metzger. 

Joseph Metzger, son of Conrad, b. Aug. 
16, 1817, d. March 10, 1887, aged 69 yrs. 
5 mo. 6 days. 

Nancy Watson, b. May 31, 1815, d. Jan. 
14, 1882, aged 66 yrs. 7 mo., 14 days, mar- 
ried March 1, 1838 to Joseph Metzger, b 
Aug. 16, 1817 and had 11 ch. 


Children 
Hannah Maria Metzger, b. Dec. 18, 1838, 
mar. Robert D. Rice. 
Maryann Metzger, b. July 21, 1840, mar. 
Feb. 8, 1859 Thomas Powell. 
Eliza Metzger, b. Sept. 26, 1841, mar. 
Dec. 20, 1860, Moury Reizer. 
Metzger, b. Jan. 2, 1844, mar. 
April 3, 1862, William Jessee Thompson. 
Amanda Metzger, b. Oct. 5, 1845, d. 
~~ 17, 1856, 10 yrs. 11 mo., 2 days. 
arah Jane Metzger, b. Sept. 5, 1847, d. 
Sept. 15, 1856, 9 yrs. 10 da: 
Hamer Metzger, b. Sept. 5, 1849, d. 
Sept. 27, 1856, 7 yrs. 22 days. 
avid Metzger, b. Dec. 28, 1851, mar. 
Nov. 27, 1879 Lizzie Shinkle. 
Lafayett Metzger, b. Dec. 22, 1853, mar. 
Nov. 22, 1876, Lizzie Hendrickson. 
Susann Metzger, b. Oct. 4, 1855, mar. 
April 18, 1863 Marcus L. Hendrickson. 
Mahala Metzger, b. Aug. 1, 1858, d. Oct. 
etzger, son of Jacob and Mary 
Metzger, b. April 5, 1788, d. Nov. 25, 1861, 
73 yrs. 7 mo. 20 days. 
Barbara Baum, b. Dec. 8, 1788, d. Oct. 
5, 1866, 77 yrs. 9 mo. 27 days, married in 
Ohio Lenard Metzger. 


Children 

John Metzger, b. Dec. 8, 1807. 4 March 
13, 188 aged 73 yrs. 3 mo. 5 

Mary etzger, b. Jan. 8, 1810, "3 March 
9, 1881, 71 yrs. 2 mo. 1 day. 
Jonas Metzger, b. June 12, 1811. 
Metzger, b. Feb. 16, 1813, d. 
May 14, 1842, aged 29 yrs. 2 mo. 28 days. 
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James Metzger, b. May 2, 1815. 
Amanda Metzger, b. Aug. 28, 1817, d. 
March 20, 1846, aged 28 yrs. 6 mo. 22 days. 
Margaret Metzer, b. Jan. 2, 1820, d. 
March 11, 1854 aged 34 yrs. 8 mo. 9 days. 
Eliza Metzger, b. March 11, 1822. 
William Metzger, b. July 14, 1825. 
George Metzger, b. April 28, 1827, d. 
Sept. 14, 1888, aged 61 yrs. 4 mo. 16 days. 
uel Metzger, b. Jan. 22, 1829, d. 
Mar. 29, 1889, aged 60 yrs. 2 mo. 7 days. 
John Metzger, son of Leonard b. Dec. 8, 
1807, mar. Sarah Weaver, b. June 5, 1809, 
. April 10, 1888, aged 78 yrs. 10 mo. 5 
ays. 


Children 

Samuel Metzger, b. Jan. 1, 1830, d. Sept. 
18, 1839 aged 9 yrs. 

Susanna Metzger, b. June 5, 1831, d. Nov. 
5, 1831, aged 5 mo. 

Leonard Metzger, b. Nov. 29, 1833, d. 
July 29, 1915, aged 81 yrs. 8 mo. 

Jonas Metzger, b. Jan. 7, 1835. 

David Metzger, b. Dec. 12, 1836, d. 
May 29, 1863, aged 26 yrs. 5 mo., 17 days. 

John Wesley Metzger, b. Sept. 18, 1838, 
d. July 1, 1864, aged 25 yrs. 9 mo. 13 days. 

Eliza E. Metzger, b. Nov. 11, 184— 

Thomas J. Metzger, b. Jan. 3, 1848, d. 
July 14, 1917 aged 69 yrs. 6 mo. 11 days. 

Andrew Metzger, d. Dec. 19, 1862—59th 
O.V.L., d. in hospital in Nashville, Tenn., 
Dec. 31, 1862 (History of Brown Co., 
Ohio), Dec. 19, 1862 in Bible Records. 

Thomas J. Metzger, son of John, b. Jan. 
3, 1848, d. July 14, 1917 mar. Mary 
Frances Day, b. Oct. 2, 1860, d. April 30, 
1916 (dau. of Benj. F. and Abigail Boyer 


ay.) 

ilie Metzger, b. Oct. 30, 1879, mar. 
Fred Redmon. 

Wright Metzger, b. May 2, 1881, mar. 
Libbie Boyce. 

Alva Metzger, b. Feb. 7, 1883. 

Chas. Wesley Metzger, b. April 28, 1885, 
mar. Bertie Miller. 

Louis B. Metzger, b. July 13, 1888. 

Leroy Metzger, b. Sept. 10, 1890, d. 1891. 

Everett Metzger, b. May 24, 1895, d. Mar. 
6, 1915. 

Bennie Metzger, b. Sept. 7, 189—?, mar. 
Hazel Denbow. 

Hubert Metzger, b. July 18, 1905. 


Ethel Metzger, b. Aug. 24, ——, d. Jan. 
12, 1920, mar. Lloyd Stratton. 
Bible Records of Grandfather 


Browns’ Family, Thomas Brown and 
Mary Ball (contributed by Beech Forest 


Chapter, Clermont County, Ohio, 1959). iz 


Their Children 
Hannah Brown, b. Jan. 11, 1755. 
Mary Brown, b. Oct. 29, 1756. 
Sarah Brown, b. Feb. 2, 1758. 
Daniel Brown, b. Sept. 9, 1760. 
Rachel Brown, b. Dec. 20, 1762. 
George Brown, b. June 23, 1766. 
William Brown, b. Sept. 7, 1768. 
Joseph Brown, b. Oct. 22, 1770. 
Rebekah Brown, b. March 2, 1772. 
John Brown, b. Sept. 14, 1774. 
Annie Brown, b. March 3, 1780. 
Marriages and Deaths from the 
Springfield Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. for the year 1847 (contributed by 
Mercy Warren Chapter). 


Marriages 
Royal Daniels, and Miss Mary S. —— 
of Worchester, mar. Dec. 30, 1846 by ; 


Folsom. 
Lucius Morgan of Springfield, Mass. and 
Miss Betsey Morey of Windsor, mar. Dec. 


21, 1846 at Windsor. 

Francis C. Bliss of Springfield, Mass. and 
Mary L. Ellis of Cleveland, Ohio mar. at 
the residence of S. H. Mann, Esq., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1846. 
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Sarah A 


Ralph H. Maine of Southwick, and Eliza- 


zeth C. Erving of ord, were mar. at 
Hartford on the 24th, Dec. 1846. 

Alfred Hodge and Elizabeth F. Glazier, 
mar. at Granville, Dec. 24, 1846 by Dr. 
Cooley. 

Albert Wait and Jerusha Wait, both of 
Chicopee Falls, mar. at Thompsonville Ct., 
Dec. 19, 1846. 

Henry Osborn and Lucretia Comstock, 
mar. Dec. 31, 1846 by Rev. Mr. Clarke. 

Augustus W. Graves of Northampton 
and Ellen E. Brown of Worthington, mar. 
at the Union House by Rev. Mr. Osgood 

Asa A. Howland of Amherst and Cornelia 
W. Collins of South Hadley, mar. Jan. 3, 
1847 at South Hadley by Rev. J. D. Condit. 

Daniel A. Dewey of Becket and Demis 
D. Clough of Cabotville, mar. Dec. 31, 1846 
by Rev. J. G. Warren. 

Rufus Dane and Roxana M. Howard, 
both of Springfield, Mass., mar. Jan. 3, 
1847 at Enfield, Conn., by Rev. Mr. Robbins. 

Horace Cornwall, Esq., and Lucy A. 
Deming were mar. at Hartford, Jan. 1, 1847. 

Jacob S. Bancroft of West Granville, mar. 
Susan Bogue of Collinsville, Conn., Dec. 31, 
1846 at Collinsville. 

George W. Beach, mar. Amanda R. 
Kagwin at Montgomery, Dec. 31, 1846. 

John Bangs of Springfield, Mass., mar. 
Mary E. Jennison, dau. of Samuel Jennison, 
Esq., at Worcester, Jan. 1847 by Rev. Mr. 
Hill. 

Benjamin P. Bissell of Chesterfield and 
Mrs. Emeline W. Knight, dau. of Willard 
Wight of Norwich, were mar. at Norwich, 
Dec. 17, 1846 by Rev. William Taylor. 

Edwin Fenton of Palmer, mar. Thersa 
Warner of Ware Jan. 5, 1847. 

Giles Pease and Matilda Dunlap, mar. at 
Roxbury, Jan. 7, 1847. 

Joseph P. Buchingham, mar. 
Chandler at West Springfield 
Hills) Nov. 26, 1846. 

Edward F. Bliss of Worchester, mar. 
— H. Evarts of Chicopee Falls, Jan. 4, 
7. 

Deac. Selah Talmadge of Southwick, 
Mass., and Mrs. Esther Tuttle were mar. at 
North Haven Ct., Dec. 21, 1846. 

Francis H. Mosley of Springfield, Mass. 
mar. Mary P. Read of Vernon, Jan. 1, 1847. 

Joel L. Bassett, mar. Phebe A. Thompson 
Dec. 29, 1846 at West Springfield. 

John Topliff of Westfield and Sophronia 
Saunders were mar. at Newington, Con., 
(copied as of January 23, 1847 from 


Caroline 
(Feeding 


paper). 
; p Clark, mar. Elizabeth A. Chapin, 


dau. of Dr. Chas. Chapin, at Brattleboro, 
Vt. (copied as rf January 23, 1847 from 


paper) 


Henry Hubbard of Westfield, mar. Isa- 


bella Campbell of West Springfield, Jan. 
20, 1847. 


Joseph Stevens of Longmeadow, mar. 
. Marble of Pelham, Jan. 27, 1847 
by Rev. Dr. 


Osgood. 
Seth Bush of Westfield, mar. Lucy A 


- Kellog, dau. of Mr. Alva Kellog of South- 


wick, Jan. 27, 1847, by Rev. M. Trafton. 

Samuel Gillett of Westfield, mar. Esther 
Crocker of East Granville at Granby Conn. 
(copied as of Jan. 30, 1847 from paper). 

Philo Robbins, mar. Thankful Wing, 
both of Monson, Jan. 22, 1847 by E. A. 
Clary, Esq. at Springfield, Mass. 

L. G. Dickinson, Esq., of Leicester, mar. 
Mrs. Mary M. Wells, at Whately, Jan. 12, 
1847. 

Harry Hawley of Troy, N.Y., mar. 
Frances A. Severance, Feb. 2, 1847 in 
Springfield, Mass., by Rev. William R. 
Clark. 

Edwin Metcalf, mar. Adeline Spencer, 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Greetings from Members of the 


63rd PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONFERENCE 


Honorary State Regents and National Officers 


Mrs. Herbert Patterson................0-cceeeeeeceeeeeers Past Corresponding Secretary General 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Past Vice President General 


Mrs. Charlotte W. Vice Regent Mrs. Carl Edward Glock... Historian 
Mrs. George J. Recording Secretary Mrs. David . Eastern Director 
Mrs. Charles E. Cochran................ Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Theodore E. Zoller. .............0.-eeeeeee Central Director 
Name 2 Chapter Name 

Mrs. George C. Crudden, Jr Donegal Mrs. James G. Brigham 

Mrs. John A. Fritchey, Harrisburg Mrs. Frank F. Triangle 
Mrs. William F. Luckenbach.................-- Wyoming Valley Mrs. David W. Fletcher.............. Secwenee Queen Alliquippa 
Mrs. Raymond N. Miller.............0.eceeeeeeeeeeeees Donegal Mrs. Frank A. Lonergan.............0ceeceeeeeeees Quaker City 
Phoebe C. Herman Conrad Weiser Mrs. Charles F, Pittsburgh 
Beatrice Herman ..............ccesecceseceeeees Conrad Weiser Mrs. Helen Smith Conklin................ceeeeeees Summerville 
Mrs. Sara McGarvey ...........ccscecccccccccecevees Bellefonte Mrs. Ira A. Holsopple..............cccseecscectees Jacob Ferree 
Mrs. John Knox Covey Bellefonte Alma DuBois 
Mrs. Eugene B. Harrisburg Calle: Fort Hand 
Mrs. Willard R. Ramsay................eeeeeeeceees Harrisburg Mrs. M. Wesley Detwiler................:e0eceeeee Valley Forge 
Mrs. William H. Lynn Fort Roberdeau Fort Venango 
Wyoming Valley Mrs. Homer E. Col. Henry Bouquet 
Mrs. John B. Ritter...................000- Col. William Wallace Mrs, Frank M. Maryott...............eceeceeeeeeeees Wellsboro 
Bere. Russell L, Foster . Mahantongo Hazel Graham Yorktown 
Mrs. George L. Decker ...............++++++++++.Seranton City Mrs. Austin Lee George..............eeeeeeeeceeeeee Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Arthur Scranton City Mrs. Kenneth C. Yorktown 
Mrs. Robert Owens ..............cecceeeseevees Fort Roberdeau Miss Grace Morris..........-cecesecscscsesccccece John Corbly 
Mrs. Ralph F. Shikelimo Mrs. Richard Braddock Trail 
Mrs. T. H. Krebs Franklin County Mira. Howard James Alexander 
Mrs. Fred L. Norton..............cecceesceseves Philip Freeman Mrs. Nellie S. Budd.........ccccccceccecccscees Braddock Trail 
Miss Jessie W. Steinmetz................ Elizabeth Gilmore Berry Mrs. A, Giraud Foote.........-0.seeeeseceseeecees Jeptha Abbot 
Mrs. Raymond F. Smith...............sceeeeeeeee Indiana County Mrs. Chester Henry............0+e0e0es Elizabeth Gilmore Berry 
Mrs. R. O. Gettemy .............ceececeeeeees Col. John Proctor Mrs, William G. Brosman.............. cee capaeeen Berks County 
Mrs. Charles R. Fort McClure Mrs. Albert W. Douglas. Jeptha Abbott 
Mrs, William H. Allwein............-..cseeeseeeeeeees Lebanon Mrs. Winton E. Bates..........++++++++eeeeeeees Adam Holliday 
Mrs. Joseph O. Bullman...............0eeeeeeeeee Fort Venango Mrs. Paul Selden Stephenson.............++eseeeeees Pittsburg 
Mrs. Milton H. Mach-wi-hi-lusing Mrs. Ray Kiser. Col. William Wallace 
Mrs. Charles A. Pine Ford Mrs. George F. -Moshannon 
Mrs. Helen A. Hassler.................++.+++.Swatara Pine Ford Mrs. W. A. H. Mcllvaine..........-++++++++: Washington County 
Mrs. George M. Horning................0005 Cumberland County Mrs. Mynard McConnell.............0-seeceeeeeeeees Pittsburgh 
Mrs. James F. Andrews............eeeeeeeeeeees Braddock Trail Mrs. Edgar R. Taylor, Jr...............-+++ Col. William Wallace 
Mrs. John O. Phoebe Bayard Mrs. Edgar V. Weir. General Richard Butler 
Mrs. Todd DeVan ............seeeeeeeee Col. Richard McCalister Mrs. William E. Penson..........-.+++++0+: Col. William Wallace 
Towamencin Mrs. Herbert Fowler. Fort Ligonier 
Mrs: Carl D. Lauffer. Braddock Trail Mrs. Elmer E. McAdoo............++ Fort Ligonier 
Mrs. J. Irving Cleveland. Col. Crawford Mrs. Wendell G. Jacob Ferree 
Mrs. Albert C. Miller Queen Alliquippa Mrs. George Rosengarten. Quaker City 
Braddock Trail Mrs. Helen Denny John Corbly 
Mire. Robert C. Clarke Harrisburg Theodora Heizmann Berks County 
Mrs. Fred H. Weber........... Col. Henry Bouquet Mrs. M. Luther Mathiot........ Yorktown 
Mrs. Earle F. Jacobs ............0seeeeeeeees Independence Hall Mrs. Henry M. Scharf.............0cceececeseseeeees Gettysburg 
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Compliments of Indiana County Chapter, Indiana, Pa. 


Automation 


Vibrating 


ing and other processing operations. 


ing, sorting, assembling, etc. 


PARTS FEEDERS 


With discharge chutes, escapements, 
and controls to help automate metalworking, packag- 


Designed for the automatic orienting and feeding of 
small, hard-to-handle components in machining, count- 


supply hoppers 


bin vibrators, packers, feeders, grizzlies, screens and weigh 
Seals for rotating shafts—hopper level and bin dis- 


feeders. 
charge controls. 


Electronics 


A wide range of Selenium & Silicon diodes and power rectifiers— 
power rectifier units and battery chargers. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


DAUGHERTY DRUG STORE 


INDIANA, SYLVANIA 


Musser Trees Grow 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


A friend of the 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Robinson-Lytle Funeral Home 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Robinson Funeral Home 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


Indiana County Chapter, D.A.R. 


HE endorsement of our J.A.C. 
Club programs, in whole or in 
part, by those in the teaching profes- 
sion is encouraging. It proves that 
we still have school officials and 
teachers who are passing on to future 


INDIANA EVENING GAZETTE 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


generations the principles upon which 
our government was founded. 

A letter from Mrs. Evelyn M. Ellis, 
South Dakota State Chairman, J.A.C.., 


entari"ss OF THE DAUGHTERS OF 
HE AMERICAN 
Bedford Chapter Bedford, Pa 


quotes the following paragraph from 


COLONEL CHAPTER 
Meadville, Pennsy! 
Nat. No. 59—Organized 1893—State No. 10 


the Christmas Greeting letter ad- 
dressed by Merrill F. Coddington, 


CONEMAUGH HAPTER, D.A.R. 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania 


G from 
INDEPENDENCE HALL CHAPTER 
Philadelphia, “Pa. 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pierre, S. D., to all Super- 
intendents of South Dakota Schools: 


G from 
LEBANON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lebanon, vania 


A worthwhile contest is being sponsored 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


by the Junior American Citizens Commit- 
tee, the subject of the essay being “What 
Our Forefathers’ Faith Won for Us.” Why 
not use as a project in the upper grades 
Social Studies? 


Mrs. Ellis ‘states that there are 
127,955 elementary school children in 
South Dakota, and they hope to re- 


by Mary Glenn Newell 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


ceive many J.A.C. Contest entries this 
year. 

Another fine endorsement was that 
of Herbert O. Kruger, chairman, 
Citizenship Education, Mamaroneck 
Junior High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., as contained in a letter of 
November 17, 1959, addressed by him 
to All Eighth Graders and published 
in the January issue of the Magazine 
(p. 6). 

Perhaps the opinions expressed by 
these two educators may be helpful in 
convincing some of your reluctant 
school officials that J.A.C. Clubs in 
our schools are really worthwhile. 

Your attention is called to the 
article in this issue, written by Hazel 
M. Mortimer, Chairman of the Junior 
American Citizens Committee, Rock- 
ford Chapter, Rockford, Ill. Miss 
Mortimer describes in detail the 
organization of two fine J. A. C. Clubs 
in George Washington Junior High 

(Continued on page 215) 
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—— We 


Satellites are hands extended to the cold dark reaches of space ae 
signalling sensory intelligence to a brain thousands of miles away. 


Satellites are hands equipped with a hundred subtle senses... 
derived from the most sophisticated instruments man has devised. 


_ At the heart of many of their instruments is 
: pioneering Decker research—which finds application from the 
-Aerobee—Hi rocket to the Mercury astronaut’s capsule. 


_ Every day, Decker instruments help bring man’s grasp 
of the universe closer to his reach. 


THE DECKER CORPORATION 


Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Compliments of the Philadelphia Chapter through the courtesy of 2 
Mrs. Martin M. Decker, Junior Board Member 


_ With pride and affection, Philadelphia Chapter 


| 


MARCH MESSAGE 
FOR PRESS CHAIRMEN 


by Mrs. Wendell F. Sawyer 
National Chairman, Press Relations 
Committee 

Your National Chairman of Press 
Relations has been very busy trying 
to answer many questions from the 
new chapter chairmen, which makes 
me wonder if they are receiving 
copies of the three letters I have sent 
to the State Chairmen or letters of 
some kind to let them know our pro- 
gram. 

There still seems to be some mis- 
understanding between the Historian 
and Press Scrapbooks. In talking 
over this situation with our President 
General, Mrs. Ashmead White, we 
have decided from now on we will 
speak of the Chapter Press book and 
the State Press books, because, as you 
know, we can only use articles and 
pictures from newspapers. They are 
judged on press clippings only. 

There will be a Press Relations 
meeting on Tuesday, April 19, at 3 
o'clock, in the National Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Plan to 
come, and invite any of your mem- 
bers who are interested. Stanfield S. 
McClure, our Public Relations Direc- 
tor, will be there, and there will be a 
round table discussion. 


Ham and Eggs—Scrambled 


“The Motion Picture, Radio and 
TV, Press Relations, Program, and 
Insignia Committees all scrambled 
together at one breakfast!” “Get up 
during Congress to go to a 7:30 
breakfast!” “A $3.25 breakfast 
ticket!” Perhaps those are some of 
the thoughts running through your 
mind as you look through the Con- 
gress events and tentatively plan your 
personal week. Each is an under- 
standable reaction, to be sure, but 
none quite represents the whole story. 
Ham and eggs will be served by the 
hotel, but the basic menu that will 
make the joint breakfast worth get- 
ting up for and worth the price is the 
food for thought and action that these 
chairmen plan to provide. It is your 
opportunity to meet the National 
Chairmen of these committees; they 
will try to answer any questions and 
share your problems. 

Have you ever seen the D.A.R. 
Motion Picture Review? What do 
you know of the members who pre- 
view these films? How can you help 
build a more American America 
through this committee? Does your 


Pittsburgh Chapter—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WILKINS CON STRUCTION co. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MT. SAVAGE REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


Grant Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


chapter do its share? Mrs, Edward J. 
Reilly, National Chairman of this 
committee, will be on hand to tell 
you about her work and to answer 
all these questions. 

Are you interested in good press 
relations? Do you keep your chapter 
press book? If you don’t now you 
probably will during the next year, so 
you'd better come along and join the 
group. Mrs. Wendell F. Sawyer is 
your National Chairman, who will 
explain how to assemble your press 
book for judging and will offer some 
help on how to obtain good press 
coverage. Also Stanfield S. McClure, 
our Public Relations Director, will 
be present. Remember the local 
D.A.R. chapter represents the Na- 
tional Society in the community, and 
its activities have definite news value, 
because the chapter carries out the 
policies of the national organization. 
D.A.R. good public relations, there- 
fore, are promoted largely through 
the chapters. This should prove to 
be very valuable, especially in learn- 
ing about other committees, such as 
ours, who have to work with people 
outside the D.A.R. 

What good is the National Program 
Committee to your chapter? What 
can be done to improve its services? 
How can you help? How can you 
best share your excellent programs 
with other chapters throughout the 
country? What color-slide programs 
are available for chapter use? What 
is the relationship between outstand- 
ing chapter programs, chapter mem- 
bership, and chapter press coverage? 
Miss Virginia B. Johnson is your 
National Chairman of this committee, 
and Mrs. Herbert D. Forrest, National 
Chairman, Program Reviewing Com- 
mittee, will be present to help with 
these problems. 

Are you often puzzled about plac- 
ing the insignia on your yearbooks? 
Do you feel sure you’re right when 

(Continued on next page) 
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FARLY MAPS OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY 


1673-1783 


Selected and described by 
Lioyp A. Brown 


Maps of the Ohio Valley and a 
brief review and summary of the 
cartographic record left by men 
who first explored and mapped 
the Ohio region . . . Spanish, 
French, English, Indians, and 
Colonials. 


54 Maps, Endpapers 
132 pp. bibliog. 
December, 1959 $12.00 


ANTHONY WAYNE 
A Name In Arms 
by Ricuarp C. KNopr 


Western heroes and Indians— 
never was there more interest in 
them than today. This book is 
about both . . . and not fiction 
but the actual story told by the 
men and about the men who 
fought in one of the most signifi- 
cant and colorful of our nation’s 
Indian Wars. 


December, 1959 
565 pp., photos, $7.00 


THE OHIO COMPANY 


Its Inner History 
by Dr. ALFrep P. JaMEs 


The origin and activities of the 
Ohio Company, plus a chrono- 
logical calendar of 1200 docu- 
ments relating to it. From an 
examination of these documents 
the history is understandably nar- 
row, but Dr. James’ discussion of 
obscure documents and hitherto 
unknown facts present a fuller 
interpretation and understanding 
of the Ohio Company than was 
heretofore possible. 


June, 1959 
375 pp., 4 app., bibliog., index, 
$6.00 


University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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Plentiful foods 


The Sign of 


serving Luncheon, Dinner 


and Late Supper 


@ 


Il a. Mm. to la. 


of the finest quality 
AT 


Bellefonte Chapter, D.A.R. 
Observing its 65th Anniversary 
October 16, 1960 


hap. 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 


Greetings from 
WILLIAM KENLY CHAPTER 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


(Press Chairmen—Con’t. ) 


you wear the insignia? Do you know 
what to do with that new pin you 
bought? What of the history of our 
insignia? Miss Ruth Field is your 
National Chairman and will be there 
as a veritable encyclopedia on the 
subject. 

Bring your problems and bring 
your solutions—it is time to share 
them—to scramble your chairman’s 
plans and your experience and add 
the meat of a really informative forum 
for a well-balanced morning menu. 


Do order your ticket now from Mrs. - 


Winston Edwards, Breakfast Chair- 
man, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Enclose your check for $3.25, 
which must be made payable to Mrs. 
Edwards. Tickets may be picked up 
at the table in Constitution Hall 
Monday or Tuesday of Congress 
week. Do get up early April 20 and 
meet us in the East Room, the May- 
flower, for ham and eggs—scrambled. 


MARCH 1960 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 210) 


School of Rockford and the integra- 
tion of their work with the school’s 
courses of study. 

Be sure to read our special feature 
story in this magazine, “Nine Feet 
Tall,” a wonderful endorsement of 
J. A. C.! 

In the District of Columbia the 
J.A.C. Program was endorsed by the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Carl 
F. Hanson, and several school prin- 
cipals. 

The outstanding J.A.C. Clubs in 
the District of Columbia are at Stan- 
ton Elementary School, Mrs. May T. 
Vermillion, principal. The first clubs 
were organized there in 1953. Speak- 
ing at a State J.A.C. Committee meet- 
ing early in 1956, Mrs. Vermillion 
said: 

When one of my teachers asked permis- 
sion to organize a J.A.C. Club in her class 
I was troubled. I feared the impact upon 
the teachers of an additional program 
which would take time away from their 
teaching schedule. Before giving my an- 
swer I talked with Dr. Hanson (then As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of Elementary Schools). He told 
me he had talked with the State J.A.C. 
Chairman and believed the plan was worth 
trying. He added: “I have found all the 


programs sponsored by the D.A.R. in the 
schools worthwhile.” 


With this encouragement three 
teachers, two fifth grade and one 
sixth grade, organized Clubs. The 
following year three fifth grade and 
two sixth grade Clubs were organ- 
ized, and the third year (1955-56) 
four fifth grade and three sixth grade 
Clubs, thus completing organization 
of J.A.C. Clubs in all fifth and sixth 
grades. Mrs. Vermillion said that 
instead of imposing a burden on the 
teachers the J.A.C. program had 
proved quite helpful and supple- 
mented their school program. For 
example, the J.A.C. Committee ar- 
ranged for showing motion pictures 
in the auditorium once a month for 
all clubs, to which the 4th grades 
were often invited. Two films were 
usually shown, one historical and one 
on character building or good citi- 
zenship. During the year all 5th 
grade Clubs were taken on a tour of 
the D.A.R. Museum and all 6th grades 
to the National Archives. Many of 
these tours were sponsored by local 
D.A.R. chapters. The one big party 
was at Christmas, when the Commit- 
tee was assisted by local chapters, 
which brought cookies and shared 

(Continued on page 217) 
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GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE BANK — 
Narberth, Bala-Cynwyd, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Trusts and Complete Banking Service 


ESSO WATCHDOG SERVICE 
Keeps Homes Warm and Comfortable 
On the Main Line 


112 Cricket Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Real Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 


HE road into tomorrow is the 
T road that we build and that we 
pave, but it is the road that will not 
be trod by you and by me but rather 
by the young people of today. 

The D.A.R. has built a portion of 
that road well at Tamassee and at 
Kate Duncan Smith. It is a road 
that your Program Committee invites 
you to see at your next chapter meet- 
ing through a program of 35-mm. 
color slides. The new slide program 
that embraces both of our own D.A.R. 
schools in one program has been pre- 
pared for the Program Committee 
and given by Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease, 
National Chairman of Approved 
Schools. 


by Virginia B. Johnson 


National Chairman, Program Committee 


The beautiful new slides of the 
buildings and of the children and 
activities of our two schools have 
been duplicated by gifts from the 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut State 
Societies, Mrs. Stanley L. Mogel and 
Mrs. Oscar Lindquist, state chairmen, 
respectively, and from Mrs. E. H. 
Agnew, South Carolina state chair- 
man. There are enough sets available 
so that you shouldn’t be disappointed 
for your preferred date. 

Remember as you travel the road 
through the gates at Tamassee, as you 
leave the top of Gunter Mountain at 
your chapter meeting you are, for a 
brief time, traveling the road into 
tomorrow that the D.A.R. is building 


The South” gateway of Tamassee—the un- 
ending road into tomorrow that the D.A.R. 
is smoothing for many youngsters of South 
Carolina. 


of DuBois, Pa. 


pay tribute to DuBois Chapter 
D.A.R. for their service to the 
community. 


JOSEPH S. REITZ SON 


COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING CO. 


GILLUNG’S PHARMACY 


426 Main St. 


SMYERS PLANING MILL 


SHANKEL’S PHARMACY 


241 W. Long Ave. 
DuBois, Pa. 


CORRECTION: Jane Douglas Chapter, Texas, page 
169 in the February 1960 issue shows a total of 
$269.50 for D.A.R. Magazine Advertising. This figure 
should be $170.00. 


for the young people of these southern 
mountain regions. You will see where 
your gifts really do go, what wonders 
are wrought. You will see the road 
you are helping to build into to- 
morrow and those children that you 
are helping to travel upon it—into a 
real American tomorrow of faith and 
freedom. What better trip could you 
take at your next chapter meeting? 


Slide program of Our Own Schools may 
be rented for $1.50 from the Program Office, 
1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Checks must be payable to the Treasurer 
General, N.S.D.A.R. Also a tour of our 
“Other Approved Schools” which does not 
include either Tamassee or Kate Duncan 
Smith, but the other schools on the list, 
may be rented from the same source at 
the same rate. This set of slides was also 
given through the generosity of Mrs. Green- 
lease and duplicated for your convenience 
through the generosity of the States men- 


tioned. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH 
Narberth, Pennsylvania 
Real Estate and Insurance 
«JOSEPH M. BALTZ & CO., INC. 
a 
an 
Into Tomorrow 
4 
: 
: 
4 
eet View from top of Gunter Mountain at Kate 
Duncan Smith in front of the school building. 
ss (Here new horizons are opened for mountain 
children. 
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SAZINE 


Regent State Regent of the Pennsylvania Society, D.A. R., and Past First Vice 
A member of the N.S.D.A.R. from June 3, 1906 to October 27, 1959. 


: Donegal Chapter pays tribute to the memory of a loyal and esteemed Daughter. _ 


President General. 


MRS. 
(MARY HANDLEY) 


Donegal Chapter, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


JOSEPH G. FORNEY 


In Memoriam—Bucks County Chapter 
(Mrs.) Margaret Martin Yorke 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth Roberts Barnsley 
(Mrs.) Stella Hill Devlin 


In memory of the departed members of 
FORT LE BOEUF CHAPTER 
WATERFORD, PA. 


In memo' deceased 
TOW MENCIN CHAPTER” 
Pennsylvania 


Monongahela Valley Chapter 
The Chapter records with deepest sorrow the deaths 
of Mrs. Dora Reitz Frye, Mrs. Virginia Leathers Case, 
Mrs. Maude Heslep Robinson, and Miss Mary Edna 
Nicholls during 1959. 


COUNTY CHAPTER 
le, Pennsy! 
Gunes May 9, 1895 


Sponsored by Fort Roberdeau Chapter 
TYRONE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole 
boy, physically, mentally and morally. How 
to Learn, How to Labor, How to Live. Pre- 
pares for college or business. One hundred 
and twenty-fourth year of character build- 
ing. Rates: $1025.00; extras $375.00. Loca- 


Compliments of 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER CO. 


E. E. Brumbaugh, Inc. 
114 E. Baltimore Ave. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Pontiac and Vauxhall 
Sales and Services 


Greetings 
ADAM HOLLIDAY CHAPTER 
I Pennsylvania 


mpliments of 
BERKS count Y CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Compliments of BOWER HILL CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
SOUTH HI PA, 
onoring Martha Dixson, Regen 


COLONEL JOHN” SROCTOR CHAPTER 
A, PENNSYLVANIA 
“Willicon Wallace Chapter 


MRS. CHARLES. E COCHRAN 
Pennsylvania State Corresponding Secretary 
CONRAD WEISER CHAPTER 


sgrove, Pennsylvania 
Eva Pauline Herman, Regent 


Greetings from 


ELIZABETH GILMORE BERRY 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Mrs. Chester O. Henry, Regent 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 


FORT HAND 
A Gold Honor Roll Chapter 
VANDERGRIFT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Regent of General pter 
YLVANIA 


GENERAL RICHARD. "BUTLER 
BUTLER, 


GREENE A ADEMY Charter 
CARMICHAELS, PENNSYLVANIA 


In honor of our Retr 
MRS. THOMAS H. CUTLER 
Ifannah Penn Chapter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARCH 1960 


The First Blair County National Bank 


Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


F. B. McKinley, Jeweler 


Est. 1840 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry an nd 


Silverware 


Washington, Pa. 


Junior American Citizens 

(Continued from page 215) 
the expense for ice cream,.Christmas 
napkins, etc. At the graduation exer- 
cises in June, when the sixth graders 
were promoted to Junior High 
School, the J.A.C. Prayer and Creed 
were used as part of the gradua- 
tion exercises and awarding of the 
Thatcher Award pins was one of the 
big events. 

This is a fine example of what 
J.A.C. can do in schools. The work 
still goes on at Stanton, with Mrs. 
Vermillion, always calm, alert and 
helpful, at the helm, assisted by her 
corps of interested and loyal teachers. 
This year Mrs. Jasper M. Beall, a 
State Vice Chairman of the D.C. 
Committee, is Director of the Clubs 
at Stanton (now eight in number) 


(Continued on page 251) 


LLEY FORGE 
CHAPTER 
D. A. R. 


Norristown, 


Penna. 


Organized Dec. 


Honors 
Miss Margaret Schall 


Charter Member 


Jacob Ferree Chapter 
Mrs. C. F. Lewis, Regent 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


Greetings from 
KITTANNING CHAPTER 
Kittanning, Pa. 


Liberty Bell Chapter 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


MAHANATAWNY. Ch CHAPTER 
Pottstown, Pennsy! 


MAHANTONGO 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Merion Chapter 
Bala, Pennsylvania 
Celebrating Its 65th Anniversary 


Compliments 
PHOEBE BAYARD CHAPTER 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Quaker City Chapter 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Robert Morris N.S.D.A.R., Philadeiphia 
Honors Miss Helen 8. Moore 
Pennsyivania. State C rar 


Compliments 
Scranton City Chapter 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Greetings from STANDING STONE CHAPTER 
Celebrating their Fortieth Anniv., 1920-1960 


of 
SWATARA PINE FORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


Greetings from 
WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gi from 
WYOMING VALLEY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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One of the Nation’s 


best known and 


Widely proclaimed for the excellence 
of its food and the genuineness 


of its service. 2 


HOTEL GETTYSBURG 


On Lincoln Square 


The Jessie Kreamer Sherger Junior Membership Committee, 


Harrisburg Chapter, Harrisburg, Penna. 


J. LANDIS RANDALL 


Flowers for All Occasions 
409 N. 2nd Street. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harrisburg Chapter 
Dedicates 1960 to the study and preservation of peace and to preserve for posterity 
the blessings of liberty. 


sie CE 3-5639 


Eight Members of Braddock Trail Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., Mount Pleasant, Pa. 


honor the Patriotism of their Ancestors. 


Name Ancestor 
Andrews, Mabel Newill (Mrs. James F.), 
Balentine, Martha Jane McCune (Mrs. Jno. Wm.) James McCune, Private. 
Beard, Charlotte Hay (Mrs. R. Edward), 
Braddock, Laura Hay (Mrs. James S.), 

Brier, Nancy Gertrude Stern (Mrs. Chas. Wm.), 
Christner, Elizabeth Hartzell (Mrs. Lloyd M.), 
Wood, Iva May Boyer (Mrs. James Russell) , 
Wolfe, Laura Jean Amour (Mrs. Fred M.), 


Robert Newill, Ranger. 


James Trent, Ranger. ; 
Lodowich Friedlein, Private. 
George Countryman, Court-Martial Man. 


Christopher Lobingier, Delegate. 
John Adam Hartzell, Sr., 
Charles Reichard, Private. 


Private. 


Caapter—Phtshargh, Penneyivante 
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REVOLUTION 
Ow 


MATTHEWS & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 26, PA. LOCUST 1-3456 
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Gettysb 


present with pride and affection 


their State Regent 


EDWARD DAVIS 


as a candidate for the office of 


ICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


| 
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aa Founding of the D.A.R. in Alabama 


HE founding of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in 
Alabama is a most enlightening sub- 
ject. Research reveals that the Ala- 
bama Society and General Sumter 
Chapter are completely interwoven, 
for organization of General Sumter 
Chapter constituted the founding of 
the D.A.R. in Alabama. 

The first Alabama member was 
Mrs. Jas. Bruce Morson of Birming- 
ham, formerly of Kentucky. It is 
interesting to note that Mrs. Morson, 
her mother, and her sister were all 
charter members of the National So- 
ciety and that her mother was State 
Regent of Kentucky at the same time 
that Mrs. Morson was State Regent 
of Alabama. Mrs. Morson served 
Alabama well, from February 5, 
1894, to February 27, 1897, when her 
successor, Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
was elected. 

Traveling backward, our history 
tells us that Mrs. George C. Ball 
invited a number of friends to meet 
at her home on March 7, 1895, for 
the purpose of forming a D.A.R. 
chapter—the first in the State. The 
National Society was then about 5 
years old. 

At this organization meeting the 
name, General Sumter, was chosen, 
honoring Gen. Thomas Sumter, who 
was born in Virginia in 1734 and 
died near Camden, S. C., in 1832. 
As a boy of 21 he served in the 
French and Indian Wars and was 
present at Braddock’s defeat, in 1755. 
Following the surrender of Charleston 
to the British in 1780, he placed him- 
self at the head of a body of Light 
Horse. His pluck, endurance, and 
activity gained for him the name of 
“Carolina game-cock.” Gen. Sumter 
was the last surviving officer of the 
Revolutionary Army, being 98 years 
of age at time of death. 

The chapter motto was adopted: 
“In every clime, on every coast, God 
bless the land we love the most— 
AMERICA.” The chapter flower, the 
goldenrod, was chosen. A decision 
was made to meet the first Wednesday 
in each month from October through 
June. No deviation has been made 
in the 64 years that this chapter has 
been in existence. Mrs. Ball was 


(Program given by Mrs. Jas. C. Bonner to the General Sumter 


Chapter, October 7, 1959) : - hoy, 1934, by Mrs. P. B. Bowers; 


and Cahawba, 1945, by Mrs. Smith G. 


elected regent and later, in recog- 
nition of her work, was made honor- 
ary regent for life. 

The charter members of the Gen- 
eral Sumter Chapter were Harriett 
Mays Ball, Virginia Grant Dabney, 
Theresa Hooper Evans, Sarah Minge 
Wilkinson Fowlkes, Laura Burr Fer- 
guson, Nannie Randolph Tayloe Hen- 
ley, Elizabeth Belle Jones Johnson, 
Theresa Hooper Johnston, Mary 
Louisa Bannister Lanier, Susie Wal- 
ton Glover May, Margaret McNeil 
Parsons, Sarah Harrison Pearson, 
Anna OQ. S. Phelan, Margaret Moore 
Reed, Florence Hopkins Smith, Kate 
Duncan Smith, Katherine Lucille 
Smith, Annie Renfroe Tomlinson, 
Jennie Robinson Trimble, Octavia 
Collins White, and Josephine Wilkin- 
son Worthington. What an imposing 
array of names—leaders in the re- 
ligious, civic, cultural, and patriotic 
life of the, then, little city of Birming- 
ham. 

These women built well, for within 
314 years four other chapters were 
organized. They were Light Horse 
Harry Lee, in Auburn, in 1896; An- 
drew Jackson, in Talladega, in 1897; 
Martha Wayles Jefferson, in Opelika, 
in 1898; and Peter Forney, in Mont- 
gomery, also in 1898. Feeling that 
the members should be drawn closer 
together, the State Regent, Mrs. J. 
Morgan Smith, called a meeting of 
the five chapters. Again, it was Birm- 
ingham that had another honor— 
that of entertaining the first State 
Conference of the Alabama Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution on November 2, 1898. From 
this beginning the D.A.R. in Alabama 
has grown to 64 chapters. 

The only real Daughter of the 
American Revolution in Alabama was 
located by a member of this chapter. 
We were honored by having her be- 
come a member of General Sumter 
Chapter in 1901. 

Although General Sumter Chapter 
bears a masculine name, it can be 
called the Mother of Chapters. Splen- 
did women, who were or had been 
members of this chapter, were ap- 
pointed by the National Society to 
organize new chapters in Jefferson 
County. These are Old Elyton, 1913, 


by Mrs. J. Morgan Smith; John 
Parke Custis, 1925, by Mrs. A. A. 
Adams; Pickett, 1932, by Mrs. E. S. 
Garrett; William Speer, also 1932, by 
_ Mrs. Frank M. Jeffries; Princess Se- 


Fallaw. 

I believe it will not be amiss to 
recount some of the honors and 
accomplishments of the D.A.R. in 
Alabama in those early years. 

The first Vice President General 
for Alabama was Miss Annie Wheeler, 
1899-1900, daughter of the illustrious 
officer of the Confederacy and the 
Spanish American War, Gen. Joe 
Wheeler. 

She was followed by Mrs. J. Morgan 
Smith, who later was elected Honor- 
ary Vice President General for life. 
All of you know that our Kate Dun- 
can Smith School is named for her. 
We in this chapter are very proud of 
the part we played in founding this 
school, for it was Mrs. W. G. Mont- 
gomery, our regent, who took the 
initiative in establishing a D.A.R. 
school for mountain children. A com- 
mittee, from General Sumter Chapter, 
composed of Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Watt T. Brown, and Mrs. A. A. 
Adams, selected the site and chose 
the name—Kate Duncan Smith— 
honoring Mrs. J. Morgan Smith, 
whose guiding hand had done much 
to further the work of the D.A.R. 
in Alabama. Naturally, we of this 
chapter have a very great interest in 
this school. 

In 1902 the Alabama Society con- 
tributed money to refurnish Mount 
Vernon, the home of George and 
Martha Washington. 

One of the first affairs the State 
Society participated in was the cele- 
bration, in 1909, of the completion of 
Memorial Continental Hall, in Wash- 
ington. Alabama Daughters, also, 
contributed generously to the build- 
ing of Constitution Hall and to other 
work undertaken by the National 
Society. It is a genuine privilege to 
go to Congress today and see concrete 
evidence of work that the Alabama 
Daughters have done during the past. 

The many regents, both chapter 
and State, have maintained the high 
standards set by our founding 
mothers. They have met every crisis 
with courage and have placed Ala- 
bama in the forefront of D.A.R. work. 

All honor to the 21 women who 
organized this chapter and by so 

(Continued on page 253) 
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AZINE 


HUNTINGDON COLLEGE 
Founded in 1854 


COLLEGE 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS 


Fully Accredited Co-Educational 


For over twenty years this college has provided a $400 scholarship (at the rate of $100 per year) for each girl chosen 
as a D.A.R. Good Citizen. These scholarships are awarded each spring and all girls chosen under the D.A.R. 
program are eligible, provided they meet full admission requirements of the college. There is no out-of-state fee 


For Catalogue and Other Information 
Write to: Executive Secretary 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery 6, Alabam 


Francis Marion Chapter, D.A.R. thanks the following sponsors: ba at 
Varon’s Restaurant and Delicatessen 


Fairview Grocery and Market 
Capistrano Restaurant and Lounge © : 
Massey Dry Cleaners 
Coach & Four for Fashions Eien 


Amy’s Gift Shop 

Pagehurst Drug Company > 
Rush Stallings, Inc. 

Tommy’s Dress Shop 


Calilege Gro 


World Court 


(Continued from page 20 


care to protect us in these and other 
domestic affairs and is a vital safe- — 
guard against any weakening of our — 
Constitutional guarantees. 


You are invited to 


Montgomery, Alabama’s fine store 
for women 


Ready to Wear 


Internationalists would superim- 
pose upon this Nation a judicial 
dictatorship which would rob our 
Chief Executive of his time- honored 
authority, deprive the Supreme Court 
of its prerogatives and dispossess the 
Senate of its actual power. Let us 
preserve our Republic and the fruits 
of the great American Revolution 
against the forces of reaction which © 
would cause a return to a tyrannical © 
form of government. . 

Included with this statement is . 
copy of the resolution on World — a 
Court adopted by the 68th Conti- 
nental Congress, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- _ 
tion, April 1959 in which the Na- 
tional Society requested the Congress _ 
of the United States to preserve the 
existing safeguards against interven- 
tion by the World Court in the do-— 
mestic affairs of this nation. 


“Whereas, The limited jurisdiction now _ 
accorded the International Court of — 
Justice involves the sovereignty of 
this nation, and underscores the con- 
tinuing need for a Constitutional — 
amendment to protect us from the > 
dangers of treaty law; and 2 

“Whereas, The jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was ac- 
cepted by the United States of Amer- 
ica in 1946 with the provision that 
the authority of the Court be limited 
to international disputes, and that the - 
United States reserve the right feet 
decide whether or not cases involving __ 
this country are domestic or inter- 
national; and 

“Whereas, The reserved power to settle 
domestic issues without World Court Nine Feet Tall 
interference is a shield against pro- 
visions contained in such auesashens: (Continued from page 194) 
al conventions as the Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Genocide Con- 
vention, which infringe upon the 
rights of United States citizens; 

“Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion request the Congress of the 
United States to preserve the existing 
safeguards against intervention by 
the World Court in the domestic 
affairs of this nation, and to support 
the principles of the original Bricker 
amendment.” 


_ Millinery, Accessories, Cosmetics 


Foundations & Lingerie, Shoes, Furs 


Greetings from the 


Union Bank & 
Trust Co. 


: Daughters of the American 


Revolution 


Union Bank & Trust Co. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


ASS 


JAC Have Hobbies October 1959 


Booklet: American Way of Life sent with 
Washington Junior High Nomination to 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa. 


Included in White House Conference Re- 
port—Summary of Winnebago County. 


Washington Junior High Handbook states 
purpose of George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson Junior American Citi- 
zens Clubs, 


Copies of publicity were sent to Mrs. Cor- 
rington and Miss Newell. 
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Serve 


MERRITT 
BEATEN BISCUITS 


“The Aristocrat of Southern Delicacies” 


For generations, Beaten Biscuits have been 
the hallmark of Hospitality. Ideal for any 
occasion. 
Shipped prepaid in Cartons of 1 Dozen 
Packages: 


Regular Size, 3 oz. $3.50 
Sandwich Size, 5 oz. $4.50 
MERRITT’S 


Beaten Biscuit Co., Inc. 


Montgomery, Alabama 


PATERSON’S 


Rosemont Gardens, Inc. 


300 So. Perry Street 


Montgomery, Alabama 


Montgomery, Alabama 


SELLERS, DOE, and BONHAM 


Investment Brokers 
Stocks, Bonds and Mutual Fund ; 


Commerce Building 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Parker Sledge Hardware Co. 
Alabama's Finest 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


DAUGHTERS OF THE 


It is fitting that both Senior and 
Junior American Citizens ponder the 
words of the J.A.C. Prayer, pray it 
frequently : 

Junior American Citizens Prayer 

Our Father, we thank Thee that 
America is our country. We thank 
Thee that we live under the Stars 
and Stripes. Help us always to be 
obedient, loyal American citizens. 

Amen. ® 
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Our City, the Capital of the Confederacy, 
takes great pleasure in greeting Daughters of 
the American Revolution who live in all parts 


of our great Nation. 


Montgomery, a city of contrasts—where a 
brilliant history lives combined with eco- 
nomically sound present and a hope for a 
share of the great industrial expansion sweep- 


ing the Southland— invites you to come South. 


Students of history will find Montgomery 
a fertile field, teeming with little-known infor- 


mation stored in our museums and archives. 


Tourists will find our town a fascinating 
place. We are the site of the first civil pilot 
training school, the Air Force University, first 
electric streetcar, and many ante-bellum land- 


marks. 


We are in easy reach of a variety of out- 
door sports, from boating to hunting and 
fishing. Our accommodations are the finest 
in the land. : 


We invite you to come and share all 


good things with u us. 


Frank W. Parks 


Commissioner 


L. B. SULLIVAN 


Commissioner 


= 
and ver | ==, 
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Compliments 
COLBERT CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Tuscumbia, Alabama 


Compliments 
COL. JOHN ROBINS CHAPTER 
Somerville, Alabama 


Greetings 
ELIZABETH BRADFORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Grove Hill, bama 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


ORGANIZING REGENT 


and 


COURTESY 


Wilmer Avenue 


HONORING 
MRS. HENRY PERKERSON 


CHINNABEE CHAPTER 


GRAY-BROWN SERVICE MORTUARY 


Tristan De Luna Chapter-Honors 
MISS PAIGE MULLINS 
STATE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
ALABAMA SOCIETY, D.A.R. 


ae Compliments of a Friend 
of the 


Joseph McDonald Chapter 
D.A.R. 


Sylacauga, Alabama 


Greetings from 
LT. JOSEPH M. WILCOX CHAPTER 
Camden, Alabama 


LEWIS CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Eufaula, Alabama 


LUXAPALLILA CHAPTER 
MRS. R. G. ‘OWEN, REGENT 


Compliments of 
Major Thomas Hubbard Chapter 
Jasper, Alabama 
Miss Mary Clifford Ray, Regent 


of 
MATTHEW SMITH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
R liville, Alabama 


Compliments of 
NEEDHAM BRYAN CHAPTER 
Mobile, Alabama 


OLD ELYTON CHAPTER 
of American 
Birmingham, Alaba: 


G from 
OLIVER WILEY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Troy, Alabama 


ts 
TIDENCE LANE CHAPTER 
Scottsboro, Alabama 


Greetings from 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAVIS CHAPTER 
Prichard, Alabama 


Genealogy 


(Continued from page 208) 
Jan. 28, 1847 at Springfield, Mass. by Rev. 
O. D. Morse. 

Chauncey Newberry of Bloomfield, Ct., 
mar. Sophia E. Seymour of East Cranville, 
Jan. 26, 1847 by Rev. Dr. Cooley. 

Capt. Francis Wilson, of Enfield, mar. 
Polly Fuller of Ludlow, Jan. 27, 1847 by 
the Rev. J. W. Tuck. 

Reuben W. Bemis, Esq., of Feeding Hills 
mar. Alice C. Rising, a 3 Allen Rising, 

, of Suffield, Jan. 14, 1 
harles S. Pratt of mar. 
Rachel M. Stickney, dau. of Capt. Walter 
Stickney of South Hadley, Jan. 2, 1847 at 
John’s Church at Hartford by Rev. 
A. C. Coxe. 

Homer Hall, of Springfield, Mass., mar. 
Laura E. Hall of East Longmeadow, Jan. 
28, 1847 by Rev. Mr. Tup 

George E. Baker, mar. Pemily A. Reed of 
Longmeadow, Jan. 2, 1847 at Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Silas P. Searle, mar. Mary A. Williams, 
at Chester, Feb. 4, 1847 by Rev. F. War- 
riner. 

Rev. Amory Gale of Ware Village, mar. 
Caroline E. Goddard, dau. of Deac. Daniel 
Goddard of : Worcester, Jan. 9, 1847. 

Abial Morse, a Revolutionary pensioner, 
aged 86 yrs., mar. Mrs. Lucy Miller, aged 
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43 yrs. at ESET Vt. (copied from the 
Springfield paper as of Feb. 20, 1847). 

Rev. Samuel H. Allen, of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., mar. Julia A. Pierson, dau. of Dr. 
William S. Pierson, at Windsor, Conn., Feb. 
16, 1847. 

Apollos Munn, mar. Harriet J. Carlton, 
Feb. 22, 1847 by Rev. A. A. Folsom at 
Springfield. 

William Bascom, mar. Alvira Pelton, both 
of Cabotville, Feb, 21, 1847 by Rev. Dr. 
Osgood. 

Deaths 


Mrs. Lomanda, aged 34 yrs. wife, of 
Lemuel Morgan, formerly of East Long: 
meadow, Dec. 1846. 

Miss Sophia Brewer, > sal 70 yrs. d. Dec. 
29, 1846 in Springfield, 

John Hawkins, Jr., aged 29 yrs., d. Dec. 
23, 1846 in Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Priscilla A. Robbins, aged 63 yrs., 
wie. of Rev. Francis L. Robbins d. at 
Enfield, Conn. Dec. 24, 1846. 

Miss Lucy Goodwin, aged 71 yrs., d. Dec. 
2, 1846 at Bloomfield. 

Mrs. Rosannah S. Buckland, aged 35 
yrs, wfe. of Wells Buckland, d. at Man- 
chester, Conn., Dec. 18, 1846. 

Mrs. Susanah Kingsley, aged 100 yrs, 9 
mo., 16 days, d. at Windham, Conn., Dec. 
16, 1846. 

Mr. Isaac B. Sessions, formerly of poring 
field, Mass., d. Southington, Conn., Dec 2 


1846. 

David N. Peirce, : bsg 19, 1846 at 
New Braintree, aged 41 

Deac. Ebenezer Fisk. at Shelburne, 
Dec. 25, 1846 aged 62 yrs. 

John Sawtell, d. at "Greenfield, Dec. 26, 
1846, aged 82 yrs. 

Mrs. Anna Gannett, wfe. of Dr. Ezra S. 
Gannett, d. at Boston, Mass., Dec. 25, 1846 
aged 33 yrs. 

(Continued on page 234) 
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72° ALL YEAR! 


Swi in the heated pool—72° all year round. 
Enjoy ante-bellum charm, fabulous food, mod- 
ern luxuries... the glorious Gulf right at your 
door! Longfellow House is distinctively 

ferent. Reasonable rates. Only 45 minutes . 


from Mobile...limousine meets airport ar- 


Green, Manager, for reservations NOW! 


ND COTTAGES 


GULF COAST RESORT AT PASCAGOULA, MISS. 


Sakae Owned and operated by The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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of Dr. 
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arlton, 
om 
by appointment. Get away from it all 
fe, of a glorious week or two...contact T.O. 
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35 
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Selma, Alabama 
Mrs. S. R. Sommers, Regen Ee 


Marion, Alabama 
Mrs. T. J. Dickey, Regent 


Choctaw Chapter 
Greensboro, Alabama 
Mrs. Robert True, Regent 


David Lindsay Chapter 


Montevallo, Alabama 


Mrs. W. C. Weems, Regent Bs 


Canebrake Chapter 
Uniontown, Alabama 
Mrs. L. M. Ennis, Regent 


Lt. Joseph M. Wilcox Chapter 
Camden, Alabama 


Mrs. Frank Cook, Regent 


The following Chapters join the City of Selma in sponsoring this advertisement— 


STURDIVANT HALL, Selma, Alabama 


Sturdivant Hall was constructed in the 1850’s with Thomas Helms Lee, cousin of Robert E. 

, as architect, The mansion was purchased in 1957 through a bequest of Robert D. Sturdi- 
vant for a museum for Selma and central Alabama. Sturdivant Hall has been redecorated by 
Earl H. Miller of Natchez and when completed in 1960 will be one of the finest examples of 
antebellum homes in America. There will be facilities for a museum, library and club meet- 
ings. Sturdivant Hall is representative of the fine dwellings built in this section of the South 


and with its gardens will be a major attraction when it is opened to the public in 1960. 


pee coming of Spring brings to 
every D.A.R. member thoughts of 
Continental Congress. During that 
busy week next month, those Daugh- 
ters fortunate enough to be able to be 
in Washington will find planned for 
them functions designed to inform 
them further of the Society’s work in 
all areas. Whether she is a Junior 
attending Congress for the first time, 
a chapter_member, or regent inter- 
ested in the activities and aims of the 
Junior Membership Committee or a 
member of a congressional commit- 
tee, every Daughter can share the 
special activities of this committee 
while she is there. 

All Juniors are invited to the 
Junior Membership dinner on Sun- 
day, April 17, 1960, at 5:15 p.m. in 
the Colonial Room of The Mayflower. 
This is a fine opportunity to see old 
friends and make new ones, to meet 
the Junior leaders and to hear what 
the Juniors are doing in every part 
of the country. 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


by Lynn Brussock 


“Miss Junior Member” and part of her exten- 
sive wardrobe. 

Mrs. Ashmead White, President 
General, will be our honored guest 
and speaker at the Junior Dinner. 
Mrs. Frank L. Harris, Vice President 
General and National Chairman of 
Membership, Walter N. Cary, new 
Executive Secretary of Kate Duncan 
Smith D.A.R. School, and Mrs. Cary 
will be special guests that evening, 
as will Linda Lange, National Presi- 
dent of the Children of the American 
Revolution. 


All reservations for the Junior 
Dinner must be made in advance with 
Miss Alice Funk, 2805 Terrace Rd., 
S.E., Washington 20, D. C., accom- 
panied by a check for $6.50, payable 
to the Junior Membership Committee. 

All Juniors and those interested in 
Junior Membership are invited to 
attend the Junior Membership Meet- 
ing on Monday morning, April 18, 
at 9 A.M. in the Executive Committee 
Room of the Red Cross Building, 17th 
and D Streets. Our guest speaker will 
be Mrs. Frank L. Harris, National 
Chairman of Membership, who will 
discuss means ‘of increasing Junior 
Membership. Questions and answers 
on Junior work will also be on the 
agenda. 

Every member of the Society at 
Continental Congress is invited to 
shop at the Junior Membership 
Bazaar, which will be open for busi- 
ness in the main corridor of Consti- 
tution Hall throughout the week. The 
Juniors and pages staffing the booth 
will offer for sale attractive, unusual 
articles contributed by Juniors from 
nearly every state. These will have 
been sent to the Junior Membership 
Bazaar, Administration Building, 1776 
D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Rufus King Chapter 
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D.C. 


AZINE 


TWICKENHAM TOWN CHAPTER 


Huntsville, Alabama 


OVERLOOKING THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY GREEN 
POPULAR TOURIST ATTRACTION 


The Unusual House, Shaped Like a Maltese Cross 
ORGANIZED INTO THE FOLLOWING SECTIONS: 
ART — HISTORICAL — ARCHAEOLOGICAL — HOWARD WEEDEN 


CLOPTON PAINTINGS—MONTE SANO ROOM AND 


HOST HOTEL 
RUSSEL ERSKINE HOTEL 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
STATE CONFERENCE OF D.A.R.'s 
MARCH 21-23, 1960 


WILLA’S 
HUNTSVILLE’S 


Exclusive 
LADIES READY to WEAR 


PLACE YOUR SAVINGS WHERE. MAXIMUM. RETURN, 


INSURED SAFETY, AND PROPER MANAGEMEN 3 


Host Chapter to 
[ALABAMA STATE CONFERENCE 
March 21-23, 1960 


MARCH 1960 


nittee 
tional When in Huntsville Visi oe 
sville Visit the M 
| 
SAVING 
S COME FIRST 
x 


(Our Margaret) 
State Regent, Alabama Society 


JORDAN PRINTING 
C0., INC. 


Mrs. L. C. McCrary, President 


_ Daughters of the American Revolution 


Mobile Chapter is proud of its distinguished member 
and is grateful for her advice and leadership 


Mobile Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


357 St. Michael Street 


Mobile, Alabama 


“Best 


Many beautiful Year Books 
| 
come from our presses 


Among the guests seated clockwise around the table are, top center, Mrs. Benjamin Yancey 
Martin, hostess; Wilson K. Barnes, Mrs. A. Richard Lyons, Miss Olive Peck, Mrs. Cecil R. Norman, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Mrs. Ashmead White, Benjamin Yancey Martin, Mrs. Wilson K. 
Barnes, Mrs. Frederick W. Butler, Mrs. Harry G. Schmidt, Mrs. Frederick Brown Harris, and 
Mrs. Ellsworth Everett Clark, D. C. State Regent. 


Mrs. Benjamin Yancey Martin, 
District of Columbia State Chairman 
of National Defense, and Mr. Martin 
were hosts at a dinner (January 8) 
at the Washington Club honoring 
Mrs. Ashmead White, President Gen- 
eral of the National Society, and 
Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, National 
Chairman of the National Defense 
Committee. Following the dinner a 
meeting of the D. C. National De- 
fense Committee was held at the 
D.A.R. Chapter House with Mrs. 
Martin presiding. 


The meeting began with Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, giving the | sy 
invocation, followed by Mrs. Jeffrey oan 
Creyke leading the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag. Miss Mabel Wins- 
low, Editor of the D.A.R. Magazine, 
led the chapter delegates from the 
metropolitan area in the recitation of 
the American Creed. Following the 
brief ritual, Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, 
National Chairman for National De- 
fense, delivered the principal address 
entitled “Existence or Coexistence.” 


That wonderful school tor 


mountain children 


page 26 of January 1960 issue of the magazine 
“Genealogical Source Material” on 


tionary Service—name of Grandparent descended 

from Revolutionary Ancestor—Mary Demarest, the 

line “Hiram Bellis b. 1-19-1842 at Ringoes, N.J., 

d. Oradell, N.J. 4-14-1910 and his first wife Mary 
b, 4-22-1844 at Oradell, N.J., d. 9-2-1920. 

12-25-1867". 

Qn page 734 November 


1959 issue under the 


Corrections 


heading “Bible Records” copied from the Bible of 
the late Benjamin Jones Perry, M.D., native of 
Montgomery Co., see—**Marriages” should 
read as follows—Mrs. Margaret Perry (widow of 
James W.) married Edward Harding, 21st of May 
1814. (NOT -TO JOSHIAH HARDING, M.D.) 

On same page 734 under the second column 
“Births” the following was omitted—‘*Ben Bayard 
Burnap Perry, 3rd ch. of Sarah Ellen and Benjamin 
J. Perry was b. April 13. 1879". 
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list of wills recorded in the courthouses of 


~ 


Index to Alabama Wills, 1808- 1870 


Compiled by Alabama Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


ing county, volume and page where each will may be found. Litho- ‘printed, 
cloth bound, $5.00 a copy, postpaid. Make remittance payable to Alabama 


Society, D. A. R., and send to: 


Compliments of 


1411 Huntsville Road 


Birmingham 4, Alabama 


Birmingham Territory Chapter, ities Alabama 


Broken Arrow Chapter, Pell City, Alabama 
Cahawba Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama 
General Sumter Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama 
Jones Valley Chapter, Bessemer, Alabama 
Mobile Chapter, Mobile, Alabama 

Old Elyton Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama 
Pickett Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama 
Sunset Rock Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama 
Tidence Lane Chapter, Scottsboro, Alabama 


PRINCESS SEHOY CHAPTER 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Lot ETT’S F Lowes RS 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Frances’ Flowers 
Town House (Medical Center) 
727 South 20th Street 
Phone: FA 2-7523 


VESTAVIA 


SHOPPING CENTER 


Birmingham, Alabama 


On Your Next Tri; 
visit beauti, 
Escombia County, Alabama! 
The County that boasts three progressive, 
growing cities: 
Atmore - Brewton - Flomaton, Alabama 


South 


Chapter Names Needed 


Please give the name of your chapter 
when sending in ads or subscriptions for 
our magazine. 
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FAST, DEPENDABLE 
CARGO-PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


From all U.S. Coasts 
and the Great Lakes 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FAR EAST 
PUERTO RICO 


Each Waterman 
Ship has 
accommodations 
for twelve 
passengers. 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
General Offices: Mobile, Alabama 
Branches in Principal Cities 


because it’s FINEST 


ROBERTSDALE, ALABAMA 


NEW PORT INDUSTRIES CO. 
Bay Minette, Alabama 


ADAMS-McCARGO MOTOR CO. 
**Your Chevrolet 1927° 
NNISTON, 


CLEANERS 
Mobile 


AUERBACH-JORDAN CO. 
Real Estate Financing, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 2, ALABAMA ‘ 

Insuror Mortgage Loans 


H. C. DOWLING 
Department Store 
Ozark, Alabama 


“ENGLISH DRUG STORE” 


Prescriptions as Prescribed 
Reg. No. 2567, Crichton, Alabama 
Phone GR 7-0434 


Playground of the South Motel 


Guntersville, Alabama 
Under New Ownership 
MR. AND MRS. A. H. HOLT, Owners 


HORSESHOE BEND MOTEL 
50 units — T.V. Air conditioning — Pool 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Realtor 


CLARKE’S GARDEN 
Mobile, Alabama 


Compliments of 
BALDWIN COUNTY BANK 


Bay Minette, Alabama 


General Sumter Chapter 
Alabama 


GEN. SUMTER CHAPTER 
D.A.R. 


W. W. CROW, Pres. 


Infants Diaper Service 


Alabama 


> 
den t 
n 
k 
OKS 
—— 
or 
nil 
Honoring 
i 


fine products for 


HOME INDUSTRY AGRICULTURE 


Ss. C. Johnson & Son, inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Catalog of 
Exciting Ideas 
GIFTS 
HOUSEWARES 
TOYS 
Sent on Request 


MILES KIMBALL 
COMPANY 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

REITAN-LERDAHL & CO. 
Insurance Counselors Since 1925 

448 W. Washington Ave. 
Madision 1, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INDEX FOR MAGAZINE 


1943, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954—25 Cents Each. 1955, 1956— 


50 Cents Each. 1957, 1958, 1959—$1.00 
Each. 


Valuable for Reference 
Order from Magazine Office, N.S.D.A.R., 
1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Commemorative Plaque from 
Battleship West Virginia 


Two officers and 103 enlisted men 
lost their lives when the Japanese 
bombed and torpedoed the battleship 
West Virginia at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. 

Honoring the gallant ship and her 
courageous crew on December 7, 
1959, at almost the very moment the 
tragedy occurred 18 years ago, was 
the West Virginia State Society. 
D.A.R. About 350 persons attended 
the ceremony, including a delegation 
of history students from each of the 
high and junior high schools of 
Charleston. The affair took place in 
the rotunda of the State Capitol, with 
Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, State Re- 
gent, presenting two commemorative 
plaques from the ship, which is being 
scrapped, to Governor Cecil H. Un- 
derwood. Mrs. Charles F. McNutt, 
State Chairman of National Defense, 
was the only West Virginia Daughter 
present who had attended the keel- 
laying ceremony at Newport News, 
Va., April 12, 1920. These same 
plaques were originally presented by 
the D.A.R. when the battleship was 
commissioned. 

Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, Historian 


Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, State Regent, West 
Virginia State Society, D.A.R., and Governor 
Cecil H. Underwood of West Virginia read th 


inscription on the c ative plaq in 
the rotunda of the State Capitol. 


General of the National Society, de- 
livered the President General’s per- 
sonal message to the assembled guests. 
Mrs. Hoke was introduced by Mrs. 
Claude R. Hill, Sr., State Historian. 
Hon. John A. Shanklin, Mayor of 
Charleston, welcomed the guests. The 
guests of honor present included the 
following former crew members: 
Chief Yeoman R. H. Myers, USN, 
Gerald Barroff, Harold Kent, Armand 
Ancion, Okie Milan and Densil Sayre. 
Commander H. L. White, USN, de- 
livered a message for Rear Admiral 
F. M. Hughes, USN, Commandant 
Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, Va. 
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PEAKS OF OTTER 


This historic landmark, from which the Peaks 
of Otter D.A.R. Chapter gets its name, is on 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. There is a Visitor 
Center, a wayside museum with natural history 
exhibits, and a bus service to the top during 
the season. It is visited by thousands who 
enjoy its camping and picnic area, as well as 
its historical significance. Beneath its shadow 
still stands the first Clerk’s Office of Bedford 
County (1754-1782). This building is on the 
“Federal Hill” estate then owned by Jimmy 
Steptoe, Clerk of the Court (1772-1826). 
Judge Edmund Winston presided over the 
Court during much of this time. The Old 
Court House, best remembered because it was 
here that Patrick Henry made his famous 
“beef” speech, has long since disappeared, 
but the nearby “Poplar Forest” retreat of 
Thomas Jefferson may still be seen. 


ey 


Sponsored by the fourteen chapters of DISTRICT VIl REGENTS’ CLUB, VIRGINIA D.A.R., whose OFFICIAL 
BOARD is composed of the following members: Mrs. Horace A. Bass, Mrs. Susie R. Manges, Mrs. C. C. Lindsey, Mrs. 
W. D. Bohlken, Mrs. W. G. Strickler, Mrs. Lewis C. Yates, and Mrs. W. F. Jennings. 


Col. Abram Penn, Stuart Gen. James Breckenridge, Roanoke 


Gen. Joseph Martin, Martinsville 
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Col. Wm. Christian, Christiansburg Gen. Wm. Campbell, Radford te 


Margaret Lynn Lewis, Roanoke 


Nancy Christian Fleming, Roanoke 
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MRS. FREDERICK TRACY MORSE 
STATE REGENT OF VIRGINIA 


This Page is Proudly Presented — 
by 


ion of Mrs. Morse’s devoted service to the Chapter an 


SS 
= 


MEMBER 


FORT BEND CHAPTER 


Richmond, Texas 


dedicates with pride and gratitude the following roster to its Revolutionary Ancestors 


STATE 


ANCESTOR 

BRISCOE, Grace Lynn (Mrs. Elizabeth Maxwell Gillespie North Carolina 

Ist. Lt. James Sheppard, Robert Patton..............c0e..cccceeceeeeecees North Carolina 

Samuel E. McCorkle, Alexander McCorkle, Sr..............0.0sceeeecees North Carolina 

BURFORD, Elizabeth Weber (Mrs. F. Elizabeth Maxwell North Carolina 

Capt. Samuel Rosamond, Thomas Stribling.................0...ccceecceees South Carolina 
JENKINS, Sue Rawlins Mitchell (Mrs. Corp. Richard Wilson, Charles Virginia 
KIRKPATRICK, Esther Smith (Mrs. W. Virginia 
MILLER, Elizabeth (Miss) Richard Northcutt, John Virginia 

ROWE, Mary Moir (Mrs. A. - Massachusetts 


RYLANDER, Blanche Alice Eubank (Mrs. Clanton) 
SCARBOROUGH, Virgiria Davis (Mrs. A. Y.)...... 
SCHUMANN, Minnie Bob ag (Mrs. Paul E.) 

SKINNER, Pearl Gauntt (Mrs. S 
TUMEY, Ella Miller (Mrs. G. W.). 
WESSENDORFF, Jane Johnson (Mrs. Joe 
WHATLEY, Jane Blasdel (Mrs. A. W.).... 
WILLIAMS, Mary Masterson (Mrs. Fred L.). 


WILLIFORD, Susie Briscoe (Mrs. Frank, Jr.).........- 


Thomas Steele ..............- 
Flanders Calloway 
Lt. Thomas Cochran 
Lt. Thomas Cochra: 
--Richard Northcutt .. 
.-Stephen Johnson 

--Lt. Jacob Blasdel. 


irginia 
. Connecticut 
ew Hampshire 
Virginia 


FORT WORTH CHAPTER 
Fort Worth, Texas 


6 Convenient Stores 


® Downtown 
® Fair Oaks 
© Fair Ridglea 


© Fair East 
© Fair Westcliff 


Fair Arlington 


| 


Fort Worth 


Courtesy of 
NATHANIEL DAVIS CHAPTER 
Odessa, Texas 


Genealogy 
(Continued from page 224) 

Mrs. Harriet H. Abbe, aged 26 yrs. wfe. 
of James Abbe, d. at Thompsonville, Dec. 
Joel Dewey, a native of West Springfield, 
d. at Center White Creek, N.Y. Dec. 24, 
1846, aged 70 yrs. 

Gen. Erastus Root, of Delhi, N.Y. died 
in N.Y. City, Dec. 24th, 1846 aged 74 yrs. 

Hon. Alexander Barrow, U.S. Senator 
from La., died suddenly at Barnum’s Hotel 
in Baltimore, Md. (taken from Newspaper 
clipping as of Jan. 2, 1847). 

Jonathan Thompson, Collector of the 
Port of New York, d. there Wednesday 
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(taken from newspaper Clipping as of Jan. 
2, 1847). 

Charles Eugene Fessenden, son of John 
and Ann H. Fessenden, d. Jan. 1, 1847 in 
Springfield, Mass., aged 1 yr. 8 mo. 

Levi Pollard, aged 41 yrs. d. Dec. 31, 
1846 in Springfield, Mass. 

Fanny Slocum, relict of the late Capt. 
Hill Slocum, d. Dec. 18, 1846 at Tolland, 
Mass., aged 76 yrs. 9 mo. 

Laurison Lyon, aged 19 yrs. d. Nov. 1846 
at Easton. 

John Lyon, aged 16 yrs. d. Nov. 1846 at 
Easton. 

Alonzo Lyon, aged 23 yrs. d. Dec. 10, 
1846. 

Arva Lyon, aged 25 yrs., d. Dec. 21, 1846 
at Springfield, Mass. 

John Church, aged 66 yrs. d. Jan. 1, 1847 
at Hartford. 

Mrs. Agnes Goeme, aged 77 yrs., d. at 
Ellington. De Dec. 28, 1 

At Amherst, on 4 1, 1847, the wife 
of Mr. A. S. Davis, formerly of this town. 

Dea. Levi Deming, aged 75 yrs. d. Jan. 1, 
1847 at Wethersfield. 

Mr. A. B. Barnes, aged 20 yrs. d. Jan. 5, 
1847 at Westfield. 

Mr. Elkanah Baker, aged 78 yrs., d. Jan. 
4, 1847 at Montgomery. 

Mrs. Roxana Starkweather, aged 78 yrs., 
wfe. of the late Charles Starkweather, Esq., 
d. Jan. 5, 1847 at Northampton. 

Mr. Philip Butterfield, aged 89 yrs., d. 
Jan. 6, 1847 at East Longmeadow. 

Mrs. Patty Commings, wfe. of Benjamin 
Cummings, d. at North Brookfield, Mass., 
Dec. 26, 1847, aged 59 yrs. 

Eli Forbes, Esq., d. at North Brookfield, 
Mass., Dec. 30, 1846, aged abt. 75 yrs. 

Mrs. Mary Allais wfe. of George Allais, 
d. Jan. 10, 1847, at Springfield, Mass. aged 
45 yrs. 


Mrs. Maria C. Hawkes, wfe. of Thomas 
B. Hawkes, d. Jan. 11, 1847 in Springfield, 
Mass., aged 37 yrs. 

At the Retreat in Hartford, Mrs. Eliza P. 
Wilcox, aged 43 yrs. widow of the late 
Philip Wilcox, d. Jan. 12, 1847. 

Mr. Thaddeus Ferre, a Revolutionary 
pensioner, d. Jan. 13, 1847, aged 86 yrs. at 
Springfield, Mass 

Col. Nathaniel Bird, aged 84 yrs. a 
Revolutionary soldier and native of New 
Marborough, Mass., d. at Hamburgh, N.Y., 
Jan. 11, 1847, 

Rev. Samuel Hazzard, Rector of St. James 
Church, d. Jan. 13, 1847 at Great Barring- 
ton. 

Joel Root, Esq., aged 76 yrs., d. at New 
Haven on Jan. 12, 1847. 

Mrs. Arpha Hart, wfe., of Dr. Samuel 
Hart, d. Jan. 12, 1847 at New Britain, 
Conn. , aged 53 yrs. 

Mrs. Betsey cas: aged 47 yrs. d. Dec. 
3, 1846 at Palmer. 

David Stockbridge, Esq., aged 70 yrs., d. 
Jan. 4, 1847 at East Whately. 

William Promeroy, Esq., aged 71 yrs. late 
of Northfield, and formerly President of the 
Greenfield Bank, d. Jan. 6, 1847 at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Charles Dewey, aged 57 yrs., d. Jan. 
7, 1847 at Westfield. 

Mr. Horace Tracy, aged 33 yrs., of 
Michigan, formerly of New York, d. Jan. 3, 
1847 at West Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Orpha Corning, wife, of E. H. Corn- 
ing, d. Jan. 8, 1847 at Chicopee Falls, aged 
32 yrs. 

Sarah A. Hayden, wfe., of Albert Hayden, 
d. Jan. 17, 1847 in Springfield, Mass. aged 
35 yrs. 

Hon. Samuel Simons, aged 55 yrs., a 
member of Congress from Connecticut, d. 
Jan. 13, 1847 at Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Continued on page 242) 
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our Governor’s new mansion. Over 200 
Daughters attended. 


Joel E. Meclefferty, Deborah Avery Chap- 
ter, Nebraska Mother of the Year. 


Mrs. McLafferty is a native Nebras- 
kan, and her mother was a Daughter. 
‘She and her husband, their two sons, 
and one daughter were graduates of 
Nebraska University. Mr. McLafferty 
was a civil engineer and a veteran of 
World War I. After his death in 1939 
Mrs. McLafferty returned to her pro- 
fession of teaching so that she might 
help her children finish school. The 
Ider boy served in the army and the 
younger one in the navy during World 
War II. Afterward they received ad- 
vance college degrees. Mrs. McLafferty 
says the children were not difficult to 
rear because they were logical, coopera- 
tive and considerate. Her method was 
“Give them something to do, not some- 
thing to don’t.” She not only helped her 
own children through school but had 
four nephews living with her during 
their school years. 

_ After that came other duties. She 
cared for her husband’s parents 4 years, 
then her own parents who lived to the 
ages of 94 and 100. At any word of 
- praise she says: “It was no great 
‘sacrifice, just one of those things you 
do.” 

Mrs. McLafferty has 11 grandchildren 
and is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. She has done considerable 
traveling and was in Buenos Aires when 
she received word that she had been 
named Nebraska Mother of 1959. 
Deborah Avery Chapter appreciates her 
membership and has profited greatly 
y her services as regent—Mrs. Adrian 


In loving memorial tribute to our mothers who also were members of 


WILLAMETTE CHAPTER 


Hitchcock 
(Charter Member) 


81038 1861-1946 


Clara Kenyon Osgood 

225882 1851-1933 
Wilhemina E. Doyle 

145437 1861-1935 
Jennie E. Curtis Durbin 

246522 1862-1936 
Frances E. Fowler Olson 

225881 1854-1941 
Fanny Logan Raffety 

322999 1859-1942 
Nellie Richards Taggart 

170966 1859-1948 
Adeline Bishop Black 

197081 1878-1951 
Martha Hollister Roake 

220951 1880-1952 


Clare Olson Wood 
Mary Olive Olson a 
Imogene Raffety Morrow 
Tot Taggart Pringle 


Annamae Black Burnett 


Sarah Louise Roake Greer 


COOS BAY CHAPTER, COOS BAY, OREGON 


submits compliments from the following merchants and bids your patronage 


Ww. J. Conrad Lumber Compa 


Bay Mutual Co. 
; Coos Bay, Oregon 


The Hub 
Coos Bay, Oregon 


ny, Inc. 


Subscribe to the 
D.A.R. MAGAZINE 


Monthly Issues Contain Information of 
Importance to all Chapters and Members 


Give Gift Subscriptions for 
Birthdays and Other Occasions. 
$2 per year 
Make Checks Payable to Treasurer General, 
N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DAVID HILL CHAPTER, Hillsboro, Oregon 
honors the memory its it 
ANNA LEOTA MARSH WELLS ( . C. EL) 


Change of Address 

Any change of address for a D.A.R. 
Magazine subscriber should reach the 
Magazine Office six weeks in advance 
to avoid loss of magazines. Give both 
the OLD and the NEW addresses. 
Please include your ZONE number 
each time you send a subscription— 
also name of your chapter. 
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The Oregon State Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
proudly presents Mrs. Claude George Stotts as candidate for 


Vice President General at Continental Congress, April 1960. 


Mt. St. Helens 
Multnomah 


Portland 


Susannah Lee Barlow 


MICHIGAN 


The Wolverine State 


E GREA 


The Coat of Arms of the State of Michigan 


_ Reprodticed by Permission of James M. Hare, Secretary of State 
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MICHIGAN'S 
STATE FLAG’ 


Did you know that Michigan has had its 
own state flag for more than 100 years? 
That the present flag is its third design? 
And do you know the etiquette for display- 
ing the Michigan Flag? 


The history of the Michigan Flag goes 
back to 1837. On Washington’s birthday 
of that year, Michigan’s first state governor, 
Stevens T. Mason, presented a flag to a body 
of state militia known as “Brady’s Guards,” 
the first uniformed company of militia in 
the state. Detroit at that time was the state 
capital. 

On one side of this flag was the portrait 
of Mason who was known as the “Boy 
Governor.” On the other side was the state 
coat-of-arms, and a soldier with a lady. 
This was the first flag bearing the Michigan 
coat-of-arms. 


In 1865, just after the close of the Civil 

ar, Michigan officially adopted a new 
design for the flag. On one side was the 
same state coat-of-arms on a field of blue, 
but on the reverse side was the coat-of-arms 
of the United States. This flag was first 
unfurled on the Fourth of July, 1865, on 
the occasion of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Soldier's Monument in the 
Soldier’s National Cemetery at Gettysburg. 


The design of the present flag was 
adopted by the State of Michigan in 1911. 
This also bears the Michigan coat-of-arms 
on a field of blue, but the reverse side is 
solid blue, the United States coat-of-arms 
being omitted. 


The Michigan coat-of-arms, it is interest- 
ing to note, was developed by General 
Lewis Cass, governor of the Michigan Terri- 
tory from 1813 to 1831. Having fought in 
the War of 1812, General Cass was im- 
pressed with the strategic geographical posi- 


' Reprinted from Michigan Extension Service News. 


boundary, where he had taken part in the 


land operations of the war. He placed on 
the Michigan shield of the state coat-of- 
arms the word “Tuebor” meaning “I will 


defend”—Michigan will defend the nation. 


The etiquette of displaying the Michigan 
flag is governed by certain fundamental 
rules of heraldry, the Michigan History 


Committee points out. The matter becomes — 


much more simple if it is kept in mind that 
the flag represents the living commonwealth 
and is itself considered a living thing, 


When the Michigan flag is displayed it 
would be appropriate to display it with the 
Stars and Stripes if possible. 


If the Michigan flag is displayed on a 
staff, it should float below the Stars and 
Stripes. If displayed in a room against a 
wall, it should be on the left, the flag’s 
own left. When displayed on the pulpit, 
the state flag should be flown from a staff 
placed on the speaker’s left, as he faces 
the audience, and the Stars and Stripes on 
the speaker’s right. 


When the state flag is carried in a pro- 
cession with other flags, it should be carried 
a little back of the Stars and Stripes. 


When displayed with the United States 
Flag against a wall from crossed staffs, the 
Michigan flag should be on the flag’s own 
left and its staff should be back of the staff 
of the Stars and Stripes. 


No state flag should be placed above or 
to the right of the Stars and Stripes. 


When the flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display, 
it should not be cast aside or used in any 
way that might be considered disrespectful, 
but should be destroyed as a whole, pri- 
vately, preferably by burning, or by some 
other theans in harmony with the reverence 
and respect we owe the emblem of the 
State of Michigan. 


THE GREAT SEAL 


“SI QUAERIS PENINSULAM 
AMOENAM CIRCUMSPICE” 


(If you seek a pleasant peninsula, 
look about you) 


E PLURIBUS 


ee “From many, one” 


TUEBOR 
“I will defend” 


The Great Seal and the Michigan Coat- 
of-Arms may look alike but they are really 
different and are used for different 


purposes, 


The impression of the Great Seal with 
the words “The Great Seal of the State of 
Michigan A.D. MDCCCXXXV” which sur- 
round the Coat-of-Arms, can be used only 
on official State documents, such as com- 
mutations, pardons, extraditions, warrants, 
land patents, the Governor’s appointments, 
certifications of appointed and elected offi- 
cials and similar State papers. The Seal, 
over the signature of the Secretary of State, 
authenticates all documents on which it 
appears. 


For this reason it is illegal for anyone to 
use the Great Seal for any other purpose. 


The Great Seal of Michigan was designed 
by Lewis Cass, Governor of Michigan Terri- 
tory. He presented it to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1835 and it was adopted as 
the Coat-of-Arms of the State and as the 


State Seal. 


COAT-OF-ARMS 


The Coat-of-Arms is used on the Michi- 
gan State Flag and on letterheads or 
envelopes used for official business and on 
State publications. In the State Capitol 
you can even find it used on doorknobs 
and for similar decorative purposes. 


The two Michigan pages were generously sponsored by the following Chapters 


Abi Evans—Tecumseh 

Alexander Macomb—Mount Clemens 
Algonquin—St. Joseph-Benton Harbor 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh—Bay City 
Colonel Joshua Howard—Dearborn 
Elizabeth Cass—Grosse Pointe Farms 


Elizabeth Schuyler 
Hamilton—Holland 


Ezra Parker—Royal Oak 
Fort Pontchartrain—Highland Park 
General Josiah Harmar—Grosse_ 


Pointe Park 


MARCH 1960 : 


Muskegon— Muskegon 


General Richardson—Pontiac 


Hannah Tracy Grant—Albion 


Isabella—Mount Pleasant 
John Alden—Midland 
John Crawford—Oxford-Lake Orion 


Lansing—Lansing 


Louisa St. Clair—Detroit 
: Lucinda Hinsdale Stone—Kalamazoo 


Luey Wolcott Barnum—Adrian 


Marquette— Marquette 


Ypsilanti— Ypsilanti 


River Wabwaysin—St. John 
Saginaw—Saginaw 


Sarah Ann 
Northville 


Sarah Caswell Angell—Ann Arbor 
Sarah Treat Prudden—Jackson 


Shiawassee—Owosso 


Sophie de Marsac Campau—Grand 
Rapids 


Stevens Thomson Mason—lonia 
Three Flags—Lathrup Village 
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DEKALB 


COMP 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Commercial Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


Sponsored by General John Stark Chapter, Sycamore, Illinois 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS! 


Please take note that proofs are 
sent to advertisers for correction only. 
Because the type has already been set, 
any other changes, including rear- 
rangement, additions, etc. are costly 
and prevent your magazines from 
reaching you as scheduled. _ 


Compliments of 


Pontiac Motor Division 
Retail Store 


Honoring MRS. JUNIUS HARWORTH, Regent 
1958-1959, 1959-1960 


John Sackett Chapter, Redford, Michigan 
MISS ETHEL MARKHAM, A.A.G.0O. 
Graduate of Fountaineblesu France 
Mary Chapter, Marshall, Mich. 


ts of 
NANCY TOLL CHAPTER 
Monroe, Michigan 


ot 
(Continued from page 234) 


Miss Esther Munson, aged 82 yrs., d. 
Jan. 14, 1847 at New Haven, Conn. 

Samuel W. Wilcox, aged 49 yrs., d. Jan. 
12, 1847 at West Granville. 

Capt. William Terrett, aged 75 yrs. 
formerly of Stonington, Conn., d. Jan. 14, 
1847 at West Granville. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Pennell, wfe. of Mr. 
C. S. Pennell, d. Jan. 13, 1847, aged 24 
yrs., at Cabotville. 

Mrs. Susan Booth, wfe. of John S. Booth, 
d. Dec. 18, 1846 in Chicopee, aged 24 yrs. 

William, only ch. of John S. Booth, d. 
Sept. 25, 1846, in Chicopee, aged 3 months. 

Mrs. Phebe Smith, widow of the late 
Josiah Smith, d. At South Hadley on Jan. 
11, 1847, aged 79 yrs. 

Charles E. Collins, aged 11 mo., son 
of Warren Collins, d. Jan. 7, 1847 at 
Wilbraham. 

Mrs. Miriam S. Lyman, wfe. of Deacon 
Samuel Lyman, formerly of Chester, d. at 
Southhampton, Jan. 14, 1847, aged 55 yrs. 

Mrs. Sophia, aged 24 yrs. wife of Elisha 
P. Parks, d. Jan. 15, 1847 at Montgomery. 

Ellen Colton, aged 9 yrs. youngest ch. of 
widow George Colton, d. Jan. 20, 1847 at 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Hon. Peter R. Livingston, aged 80 yrs. d. 
Jan. 18, 1847 at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Edward Lombard Cooley, aged 10 mo., 
son of Henry Cooley, d. Jan. 28, 1847 in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Eunice Swetland, wfe. of Mr. Israel 
Swetland, d. Jan. 27, 1847, aged 58 yrs. 

Henry Dennison,.Esq., aged 67 yrs. Pres. 
of the New Haven Bank, d. at New Haven, 
Jan. 27, 1848. 

George Bowers, aged 23 yrs. d. at New 


- Haven (printed in the Springfield Repub- 
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lican as of Jan. 23, 1847). 

Thomas Gilbert, aged 93 yrs. a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner, d. Jan. 26, 1847 at Derby. 

Mrs, Maria E. Hartson, dau. of Dr. B. B. 
Jones, of Springfield, Mass. d. Jan. 8, 1847 
at Hudson, Michigan, aged 26 yrs. 

Elmina Smith, aged 6 yrs. dau. of Mr. 
Alonzo Warner, d. Jan. 17, 1847 at Granby. 

Silas Collins, aged 57 yrs, d. at Hartford, 
Jan. 20, 1847. 

John L. Hammond, aged 49 yrs., d. Jan. 
16, 1848 at West Suffield. 

Hon. Stephen Peabody, aged 66 yrs. d. 
Jan. 18, 1847 at Amherst, NE. 

Deacon John Stebbins, aged 83 yrs., d. 
Jan. 18, 1847 at Granby. 

In New York City, Jan. 22, 1847, Mrs. 
Fidelia Dwight Porter, widow of the late 
Jonathan Edwards Porter, died in her 77th 
year of age. She was a sister to the late 
President Dwight of Yale College. 

Thomas O. Sparhawk, aged 44 yrs., d. 
Jan. 21, 1847 at Greenfield. 

Maryetta, aged 6 yrs. dau. of Joseph 
Lyman d. Nov. 23, 1846 at Northfield. 

Elizabeth, aged 8 yrs. dau. of Joseph 
Lyman, d. Dec. 1, 1846 at Northfield. 

Francis, aged 2 yrs. dau. of Joseph 
Lyman, d. Jan. 5, 1847 at Northfield. 

Samuel Plant, Esq., d. at Northhampton, 
Jan. 1847. 

Mrs. Hannah Brant, wife. of John Brant, 
d. Jan. 20, 1847 at Montgomery, aged 84 
yrs. 

Rev. Daniel Coe, of Winstead, Conn., 
preacher in the M. E. Church, d. Jan. 11, 
1847. 

Salomon Thomas, aged 86 yrs. d. Jan. 25, 
1847 at Norwich. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Lavake, wfe. of Charles 
M. Lavake, d. Jan. 23, 1847 at Northamp- 
ton, aged 27 yrs. 

(Continued on page 254) 
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MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
a (THE LARGEST INLAND GRAIN-SHIPPING PORT IN THE WORLD) 


MRS. RAY CRYDER, Regent 


ALIDA C. BLISS CHAPTER 


Organized 1917 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY THE FARMERS’ SQUARE DEAL COMPANY > 


THE ; COUNTY NATIONAL BANK THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Established 1864 Established 1870 


MORRIS PAPER MILLS DIVISION = DIAMOND NATIONAL CORPORATION 
Federal Paper Board Company, Inc. Leese Molded-Packaging Division : 
I. N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO. : pia STEPHEN LUMBER & FUEL co. 
ALLAN FURNITURE COMPANY ri TMENT 
Complete Home Furnishers—since 1928 Ss 
orris nest ore—since 


CIRCLE A HEREFORD FARM 


F. W. Anderson, owner 
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Joseph 
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ear McKay Hall, Park College 


Parkville 


Baity Hall, Missouri Valley College 
Marshall 


Haag Hall, Kansas City University 


Adm. Bldg., Central Missouri State College 


Warrensburg 


Missouri University’s Famous Columns 
Columbia 


Elizabeth Carey, Nevada 
Rachel Donelson, Springfield 
Udolpha Miller Dorman, Clinton 
Rhoda Fairchild, Carthage 
Harmony Mission, Butler 


Joplin, Joplin 
Niangua, Camdenton 
Osage, Sedalia 
John Connelly, Kennett 
Francois Valle, Potosi 
Gayoso, Caruthersville 
Guild, Jackson 
Nancy Hunter, Cape Girardeau 
King’s Highway, Sikeston 
Lucy Jefferson Lewis, New Madrid 
Poplar Bluff, Poplar Bluff 
Allen-Morton-W atkins, Richmond 
Armstrong, Armstrong 
Elizabeth Benton, Kansas City 
Sarah Boone, Kansas City 
Kansas City, Kansas City 
Hannah Cole, Boonville 
Carrolton, Carrolton 
Alexander Doniphan, Liberty 
Ft. Osage, Sibley 
Independence Pioneers, Independence 
Marshall, Marshall 
Warrensburg, Warrensburg 


Jewell Hall, William Jewell College 
Liberty 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Lexington 
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Present a Number of Missouri’s Fine Colleges and Universities — 


Northwest Missouri State College 


Westport, Kansas City 
White Alloe, Parkville 
Columbian, Columbia 
Charity Stille Langstaff, Fulton 
Noah Coleman, Rolla es 
Fort San Carlos, University City 
Jefferson, St. Louis 
Jane Randolph Jefferson, Jefferson City 
Louisiana Purchase, DeSoto 
Mexico, Mexico 
Montgomery, Montgomery City 
O'Fallon, O'Fallon 
St. Charles, St. Charles 
St. Louis, St. Louis 
Three New Dormitories, Webster Groves, Webster Groves Culver-Stockton Hall, 
William Woods College Gallatin, Gallatin Culver-Stockton College 
Elizabeth Harrison, Bethany Canton 
Hannah Hull, Brookfield 
Nodaway, Maryville 
Olive Prindle, Chillicothe 
Dorcas Richardson, Trenton 
St. Joseph, St. Joseph ; 
General John Sullivan, Milan — 
William White, Fairfax 
Bowling Green, Bowling Green 
Anne Helm, Macon 
Jauflione, Memphis 
Missouri Daughters, LaBelle 
‘Missouri Pioneers, Salisbury 
"New London, New London 
Pike County, Louisiana 
Susannah Randolph, Vandulia 
Tabitha Walton, Moberly 
Governor George Wyllis, Hannibal 


Cape College 


St. Joseph Junior College 
Cape Girardeau 


St. Joseph 


School of the Ozarks 


Point Lookout 


Kemper School 
Boonville 
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BARTON MURPHY CHAPTER 
FARMINGTON, MISSOURI 


-COMPL 


ISSOURI NATURAL GAS COMPANY _ 


Red cover, imprinted with gold, 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 
8% «x 11, fine white paper, gift 
box. Single copies $2.00. 


Raise Money for Your Chapter 
“OUR FAMILY HISTORY” 


Should be in every home. We offer 12 copies at 
$1.50 per copy; sell to friends for $2.00 per copy. 
Ideal gift for any occasion. 


Record important events as they happen—it is a 
pleasure now and book will be priceless later. 

This beautiful book has forty ruled pages with head- 
ings for all important family events: marriages, births, 
deaths; Church, School and Military records, social 
security numbers; pages for four generations of an- 
cestors and three of descendants and other vital infor- 
mation so hard to recall later. Immediate shipment. 


SHANNON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D, 920 Board of Trade Building 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


The Credentials Committee is in 
charge of SEATING. At the Feb- 
ruary Board meeting State Regents 
draw for the location of their delega- 
tion seats, except the very !arge dele- 
gations, which alternate each year 
between the main floor and the tiers. 
) There are 3,811 seats in Constitu- 
tion Hall. The total registration in 
1959 was 3,190; of this number 741 
were alternates. Other seats are allo- 
cated as follows: 

National Officers owned seats in 


Press and Radio......... sa 27 
House Committee ............... 28 
National Chairmen ............. 27 
Resolutions .................... 14 
Handicapped .................. 14 
Boxes assigned to State Regents... 318) 
National Officers’ Box........... 6). 
President General’s Guests... .... 403 
National Officers’ Guests......... 
Overseas .............. 9 


To solve the problem of alternates’ 
seats, two sections, H and OQ, are set 
first-served 


aside on a first-come, 
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Seating for Congress 


basis. These, with scattered 
of the delegations, take up the rest of 
the seats. 

Seating for the first two evenings 
of Congress poses more problems. 
After the close of registration each 
day unallocated seats are duplicated 
and are available at the C street Box 
Office at 7 P.M. Another slight help 
is that reservations are held only 
until 8:20 at night. This means that 
many members who have purchased 
Member’s Badges may take any avail- 
able seat. Entrance to the Hall is 
possible only with a ticket or a 
worker’s badge on Monday and Tues- 
day nights. 

The question often arises about 


, seats for Past National Officers. There 


is no section set aside for them. They 
are eligible for seats if 


1. They are procured from their — 


State Regent, 

2. They have access to an “owned- 
seat” in Section L, 

3. They have a Congressional as- 
signment, 

4. They are elected delegates or 


fringes. 


Compliments of 


‘Wells Bank of Platte City 


PLATTE CITY, MO. 


Lafayette-Lexington Chapter 


Lexington, Missouri 
Honors Historic Arrow Rock Tavern 
Arrow Rock, Missouri 


Genealogical Guide & Supplement 
(Genealogical references D.A.R. 
Magazine 1892-1955) 
$5.50 for Both — D.A.R. Business Office 
1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Compiled by 
Elizabeth Benton Chapter Kansas City, Missouri 


Our Informal Patriotism 

(Continued from page 186) 
again to Korea, so that we have, de 
facto, a new type of organization—a 
continuing one, which may well be- 
come the eternal one, for all time. 
At present time I am Chairman 
of its Long Range Policy Committee, 
studying this problem and its impli- 
cations. The problem is not only one 
of adjusting to each other through 
the years the two classes of member- 
ship, but our effort must also be 
directed to effecting what would be 
an organization of the greatest value 
to our country. This, we will all 
agree, is the final test of any of our 
societies. 

And with good cause we should 
think of this, as we are today con- 
fronting a world crisis. There has 
been an unprecedented chain reaction 
of clamors for independence by 
races and countries with a high de- 
gree of illiteracy—with a desire for 
independence, which they neither 
understand, nor have the civic or 
individual responsibility to support, 
as we understand government. The 
result is a rash of dictators, which 
will continue, with resultant danger 
of irresponsible international action 
that will be sure to involve this coun- 
try sooner or later, while all the time 
subversive elements are trying to in- 
ternationalize our thought and poli- 
cies, to soften us for the approach on 
their terms. It is in this field, es- 
pecially, in the fostering of your 
traditions, that the service of our 
societies, such as the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, is invalu- 
able. I say again—may they long 
prosper! 
alternates (alternates’ section), 

5. They purchase a Member’s 
badge. 
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1959 - 1962 


Presented with pride and appreciation to our distinguished member by the 


| 
| 
. 
— MARCH 1960 


(THE OF QUALITY 


@ ACSR AND ALL ALUMINUM 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 
PHONE TErrace 2-6311 


@ BARE AND WEATHERPROOF COPPER 

@ NEOPRENE COPPER AND TRIPLEX 
@ NEOPRENE ALUMINUM, ACSR, AND TRIPLEX 
@ CABLE ACCESSORIES AND PREFORMED PRODUCTS 


@ COPPERWELD CONDUCTORS 
@ STEEL STRAND 


Sponsored by Abraham Baldwin Chapter, Carrollton, Ga. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. WENDELL F. Sawyer, 
National Chairman, 
Press Relations Committee 


Mrs. Epwarp J. 
National Chairman, 
Motion Picture Committee 


Mrs. Z. C. OsELAND, 
National Chairman. 
Radio and Television Committee 


This is the second issue of the 
D.A.R. Magazine in which we have 
been privileged to carry material to 
discuss for our members some of our 
plans and problems in the field of 
public relations. We are also inter- 
ested in our readers’ comments and 
suggestions, which may be addressed 
to the Office of Public Relations at 
the Society’s headquarters, 1776 D 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

We would like to say that our 
greatest problem in promoting Ameri- 
can History Month was getting the 
material, prepared by the National 
Chairman, into the hands of the re- 
spective chapter chairmen. As late as 
January 17 we had received but one 
order for TV slides mentioned in a 
mailing of November 29. The only 
conclusion we can: draw is that the 
respective State Chairmen fail to pass 
the material along to the chapters, or 
the chapter chairmen fail to read 
their mail and take action. Con- 
siderable time and money were ex- 
pended to prepare TV slides, radio 
scripts, questionnaires, and a fact 
sheet on the organization of the vari- 
ous A.H.M. committees. As we have 
but two annual promotions a year, 
Constitution Week and American His- 
tory Month, this should not prove to 
be a burden to the chairmen involved. 

As our members are well aware, 
the National Society has been con- 
fronted from time to time with some 
very serious public relations problems. 
To try to avoid a recurrence of similar 
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Honoring our Chapter Regent 


Mrs. Robert H. Perkins 


Atlanta Chapter, Atlanta, Georgia 


Weatherford Service Station 
Gulf Products and Wrecker Service 
Brookhaven, Georgia 


Buckhead Hardware Co. 
Established 1921 


3059 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia 


JOHN BALL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Irwinton, Georgia 


History of Stewart County Ga., Vol. 1 


Mrs. H. M. Dixon, Richland Ga. 


820 pages. Complete index. $10.50 
Vol. II published soon 


situations, we suggest that any in- 
quiries for feature stories by maga- 
zine writers, columnists, or newspaper 
editors to our members be referred 
to the National Society’s Office of 
Public Relations in Washington, D. C. 
Although the D.A.R. is a staunch 
advocate of freedom of the press, this 
privilege of our republican form of 
government is sometimes blandly ig- 
nored by occasionally irresponsible 
reporters, who are sometimes more 
interested in a sensational statement 
or story than they are in being objec- 
tive or factual. We are not attempting 
to wrap our members in a cloak of 
censorship, but merely wish them to 
exercise caution. 

Plans are now underway for our 
annual Continental Congress, and pro- 
(Continued on page 253) 


Tribute 


Mrs. William Van Bell 
(Callie Christie) 
Hawkinsville, Georgia 


Organizing Regent 
_Hawkinsville Chapter 
D.A.R. 
1920 


The Chapter gratefully acknowledges 

the following Hawkinsville, 
Georgia sponsors: 


Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company 


Hill’s Shell 
Service Station 


Jacque’s 
Dress Shoppe 


Martin & Thompson 
Theaters 


Massee Furniture and 
Electric Company 


Way Brothers 
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ery SALUTE TO GEORGIA ISSUE—MARCH 1960 
Baron De Kalb Chapter, Decatur, Georgia 


For 


DeKalb County Federal Savings & Loan Association 


1246 Glenwood Avenue, S.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


(116 Clairmont Avenue 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


JENKINS CYCLE & MOWER CO. One BAILEY'S SHOE SHOP 
Dr. 3-3307 —s Decatur, Ga. Dr. 3-0172 af, G 
SCOTTDALE MILLS SALES ROOM “DECATUR CAKE BOX” 
Osna Dra Materia! airmon venue 
SCOTTDALE Ge. 8-1721 Dr. 17-4913 Decatur, Ga. 


307 Church St. iain tie 1369 Clairmont Rd. Decatur, Ga. 


FAIRVIEW FLOWER SHOP 


Come and browse around WILSON’S GARDEN CENTER 


TEXACO PRODUCTS 
M. G. PARKER SERVICE STATION — 
306 Church St. Decatur, Ga. 


GLENWOOD NATIONAL BANK 
Decatur, Georgia Be 
Member F. I. D. C. 


JIM ANDERSON & COMPANY SHIELD’S 
Insurance Meats — Groceries — Produce — Poultry 
Decatur, Georgia Decatur, Ga. 
BENEFIELD REALTY CO. LEWIS SEED STORE 
Sales — Rentals — Insurance 402 E. Howard St 
Trinity Building ‘ : 
Decatur, Ga. Dr. 7-1761 Dr 3-3737 Decatur, Ga. 


TRINITY CHAPEL _ 


A. S. TURNER & SONS Department Store 


517 N. McDonough St. 


Decatur, Georgia 


Decatur, Georgia 


Open every evening 


eKALB LOCKER PLANT 


233 Trinity Place 


processing 
*til 10:00 and storage 


Mention, “I read it in the D.A.R. Magazine.” 


OUR HERITAGE THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
Pat 
Dr 8-1701 
r Decatur, Ga. 
7K and CORDAGE MILLS 
“For the best in groceries and Western meats” me ou 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Branch Office 
1807 Candler Road 


TWIN OAKS MERCHANT ASSOCIATION 
“College Avenue on the Plaza” 


L. W. MORRIS 


Decatur Georgia Trinity Place 
SHARIAN, INC. Decatur, Ga. 


“Better Rug Cleaners” Real Estate 


Insurance 


Decatur, Ga. 


CAPTAINS TO THE NORTHWARD, by 


William James Morgan. Pub. by Barre 
Publishing Co., Inc., Barre, Mass. 260 pp., 
$7.50. 

Dr. Morgan’s article in the May 
Magazine. “The Pivot Upon Which 
Everything Turned,” describing the 
naval engagements between the 
French and British fleets off York- 
town, mentioned a book by the same 
author, “Captains to the Northward.” 
The author tells us that he has re- 
ceived quite a few queries from 
Daughters regarding this volume, 
now off press. To review its contents, 
the information on the jacket is given 
herewith. 


The New England colonies were maritime 
previnces of British North America. Yankee 
men were shipbuilders, shiphandlers, ocean- 
going traders, and fishermen. The sea was 
their element, the very bloodstream of well- 
being and economic existence. 

When the rupture came with England, 
the initial move for a Continental Naval 
force was sponsored by Rhode Island in 
1775 and carried through Congress by New 
England. The commander in chief of the 
fleet (Esek Hopkins of Rhode Island) and 
three of the first four captains appointed 
were Yankees. Capt. John Burroughs Hop- 
kins and Capt. Abraham Whipple were 
Rhode Islanders. Capt. Dudley Saltonstall 
was from Connecticut. The only non-New 
Englander appointed was a Philadelphian, 
Capt. Nicholas Biddle. 

During the course of the Revolution, 22 
New Englanders were commissioned cap- 
tains in the Continental Navy. The calibre 
of the service rendered by these “Captains 
to the Northward” ranged from total failure 
to “well done.” 

The author follows the naval careers of 
the northern mariners who sailed forth in 
defiance of the mightiest navy in the world 
and gave tangible proof that Britain’s col- 
onies in revolt were determined to he free 
and independent. 
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FROM OUR BOOKSHELF 


If your reading of Revolutionary 
War history has been confined to 
battles on land and the leadership of 
Washington, Knox, Marion, Gates, 
Lafayette, and other army officers, 
this review of naval leaders will be 
a refreshing and informative comple- 
ment that fills in many blanks in the 
overall picture. 


PRESIDENTS AND WIVES: POR.- 
TRAITS ** FACTS, by Michael A. La 
Carruba. Pub. by Historic Publications, 
P. O. Box 1511, Washington 13, D. C. 47 
pp., $1.00. 


Teachers and students will find this 
pamphlet extremely useful. The in- 
troductory material includes a history 
of the White House, a description of 
its rooms, and an account of the 
renovation completed in 1952. In- 
formation on each of the 34 Presi- 
dents, arranged in tabular form, in- 
cludes background (parents, family, 
and ancestry), birthday, religion, 
profession, public service, date of 
inauguration, tenure as President, 
nicknames, home after Presidency. 
cause of death, place and date of 
death and burial, and life after Presi- 
dency. For each President’s wife are 
listed her parents, maiden name, 
birthday, date of marriage, children, 
and date of death. A picture of each 
President and of his wife (or wives) 
heads the page. As no known por- 
trait could be found of Martha Skel- 
ton Jefferson, her daughter’s portrait 
is included. Harriet Lane, niece of 
our bachelor President, James Bu- 
chanan, served as his hostess, and 
her picture is used on the Buchanan 
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everlasting tribute for every occasion from o 
warm personal testimonial to a great endur- 
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Congratulations to the General Washington Chapter, Daughters of 

the American Revolution, Trenton, New Jersey on the occasion of their 

50th Anniversary, and in recognition of their untiring efforts in fostering 

liberty throughout our land. 


Mary G. Roebling, President-Chairman 


ty 
28 WEST STATE STREET © S. BROAD & MARKET © S, BROAD & HUDSON 
PENN STATION © PROSPECT & PENNINGTON ¢ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


1564 EDGEWOOD AVE 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to the 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Trenton, N. J. 


on your 


50TH 


Anniversary 


en 2 ond women of 
TRENTON 

who make 
Oil and Gas Warm Air Furnaces 


for Homes 


at 


Air Conditioning Dept. — 
2231 E. State St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


1910- Our Fiftieth Anniversary - 1960 


General Washington 
Chapter 


T 
‘Trenton, N. J a 


Honoring 
Mrs. Archibald W. Brown 
CHARTER MEMBER 
Regent 1932-1935 


1910 -. Fiftieth Anniversary - 1960 


General Washington 
Chapter 


Hotels 
Hildebrecht 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Stacy-Trent 


_ Honoring 
Washington Chapter 
1910 -. Fiftieth Anniversary - 1960 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 217) 


and has endeared herself to the fac 
ulty and J.A.C. Club members. 
The following poem, written b 
one of Stanton’s fifth grade Club 
members, Maureen Milner, which 
won a national award in 1956, proves 
that she not only knew and under- 
stood her J.A.C. Creed but put it 

into practice: 
1. The J. A. C. is fun for me 
And teaches me a lot, 


Not just about my A B C’s 
But things that can’t be bought. 

2. To hold my temper and not get mad, 
To choose the good and not the bad, 
To love my father and my mother, 
To love my sister and my brother. 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Trenton, New Jerse 
Inc. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


_ The Travelers Insurance Companies 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


All forms of Insurance including LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, GROUP 
FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, CASUALTY & BONDS. 


Secured by the SakaH WuitMaAN Hooker Cuapter, D.A.R., West Hartford, Conn. 


Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter, D.A.R. 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
MRS. CHESTER H. CHATFIELD, Regent 


Presents 
FAMILIES OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS 
by Mrs. Chester H. Chatfield 

151 pages, mimeographed, indexed, cloth-bound, $6.00, 
340 two given with all informa- 
tion = applica: pep dai places, 


births, marriages 

REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTOR or 

1953. 75 STORY GENEALOGY 
FA ES OF OLD FAIRFIELD 

Donald Lines Jaco 


bus 
See ad in D.A.R. Seeubes for April, 1956, page 442. 
check or money order to 
K. WAKEMAN 
4014 Redding Rd., Westport, Conn. 
THE STORE 
t Headquarters 
1325 Post Road, Fairfield, C 


ANNE WOOD ELDERKIN CHAPTER 


Willimantic, Conn. 


Compliments of 
THE CHURCH-REED COMPANY 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


DINNEEN STUDIO 
Church St., 


Willimantic, Conn. 


HELPFUL NEIGHBORLY 
BANKING 

SINCE 1792 


21 convenient locations throughout Connecticut 


Obtained by the Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter 
of the D.A.R., West Hartford, Conn. 


In Memoriam 
MRS. JESSIE SCHENCK PERKINS 
MRS. ELLIE LINES CHAPIN 
Last Charter Members 
Susan Carrington Clarke Chapter, Meriden, Conn. 


Honoring 
Our State Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. HALSTEAD TIFFANY 
Orford Parish Chapter 
Manchester, Connecticut 


Greetings from 


ELIZABETH CLARKE BULL 
CHAPTER 


‘SARAH RIGGS HUMPHREYS 
CHAPTER 


Derby & Shelton, Conn. 


Lounge, Constitution Hall 


WE GREET CONNECTICUT 
the Constitution State 


EVE LEAR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


New Haven, Conn. 


When touring Connecticut visit our 
D.A.R. Homesteads 
Oliver Ellsworth Homestead 
Windsor, Conn. 

Gov. Jonathan Trumbull 
Homestead 
Lebanon, Conn. 


Compliments of a friend of 
Eve Lear Chapter, D.A.R. 


New Haven, Conn. 


LARD 


EMMA HART W 
Ber' 


Compliments of a Friend 


Berlin, Connecticut 


COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND 


Berlin, Connecticut 


You Are Invited | 
(Continued from page 226) 


in time to arrive well before April 16. 
D.A.R. postcards, insignia notes and 
a variety of stationery designs will 
also be available for shoppers to take 
home as gifts or for their own use. 
All proceeds from the bazaar will 
be added to the Helen Pouch Scholar- 
ship Fund, the Junior Membership 
Committee’s only national fund- 
raising project. 

A newcomer to Congress, “Miss 
Junior Member,” gift of the Alabama 
Juniors, will be on hand at the Junior 
Bazaar to meet Daughters and show 
them her extensive wardrobe fashioned 
by Mrs. J. Philip Anderson, State 
Chairman of Alabama’s Juniors. At 
the end of Congress this charming 
doll will go home with some lucky 
D.A.R. who has contributed to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund and 
has left her name and address in one 
of the “autograph books” that will 
be at Congress. 

We Juniors hope that all attending 
Continental Congress will accept our 
invitations to make the week a fuller, 
more meaningful experience by being 
with us at least once during Congress. 
You are invited! ad 


G from 
HANNAH WOODRUFF CHAPTER, D.A.R. No. 36 
Southington, Conn. 


MARY SILLIMAN CHAPTER 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

JUDEA 

Washi ticut 


MARY CLAP WOOSTER CHAPTER 
New 


PUTNAM D.A.R. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


MARTHA RANDOLPH CHAPTER 
herman, Texas 


Greetings from 
MARY MARTIN ELMORE SCOTT CHAPTER 
Huntsville, Texas 


YOU ARE INVITED to attend the Meeting 
of Magazine and Magazine Advertising Com- 


mittees, 8:30 a.m., Tuesday, April 19, Assembly 
Room, second floor, Administration Building. 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 251) 
3. To be a good citizen in my school 
And never forget the Golden Rule. 
To be like Honest Abe each day, 
To live my life the honest way. 
4. To do my tasks before I play 
And not forget them any day. 
That’s why I’m thankful I can be 
A member of the J. A. C. 


Change of Address 


When sending in changes of address 
please be sure it is your permanent address, 


a temporary address may cause loss of your 
magazine or delay in your receiving it. 
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Phone MAdison 27119 


~HOLLOMON-BROWN FUNERAL HOME 


GRANBY AND 29th STREETS 


Norfolk, Virginia 


r. M. Modisett 
— RI 3-5900 


Grostings from 
COBB HALL CHAPTER 
Lancaster, Virginia 


THE INN 
Wise, Viriginia 
Complimenting Boone Trail Chapter, D.A.R. 


Co! ts 
FALLS CHURCH CHAPTER 
Falls Church, Virginia 


PURCELL’S TV & RADIO SERVICE 
2324 Gordon Avenue 
Richmond 24, Va. 


from 
FORT MAIDEN RINGS CHAPTER 
Tazewell, Virginia 


SCHOOL 


Nursery, Kindergarten, Elementary 
and Junior High School 


7336 GRANBY STREET 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Kate S. Jennings 
Margaret Grigg Moore 
Great Bridge Chapter, D.A.R., Norfolk, Va. 
FAMILY 


KINSMIEN” 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with direc- 
tions and work sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine present 
for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or 
refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS 


Jackson Center, Ohio 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR I! HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


MARCH 1960 


FREEDOM HILL CHAPTER 
Fairfax County, Virginia 


Compliments of 
OLD DONATION CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


from 
WILDERNESS ROAD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wytheville, Virginia 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
of America’”’ and other _and genealogical 
a 


serial volumes. Cor ‘iews may be 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 


LOWELL G. HAYS, Jeweler 
701 63 So. Main Bldg. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
“I buy old coins” 


Founding of D.A.R. in 
Alabama 
(Continued from page 220) 
doing formed a nucleus for a strong 
State organization. 

The honored guest on this occasion 
was Mrs. Samuel L. Earle, and in 
presenting her, Mrs. Bonner said: 
“Our yesterdays are filing past today, 
and in review is a face beloved by all 
of us. Our hopes and dreams twined 
together, are interlaced with hers. She 
was a charter member of this chapter 
and is also the daughter of a charter 
member. Her friendship is steadfast. 
It is an honor to present Mrs, Samuel 
L. Earle (Lucille Smith) .” 

Mrs. Earle responded graciously, 
telling of her first experience as a 
young girl member of a D.A.R. chap- 
ter, and then following her mother 
into another chapter, but that she was 
very happy to be again at a meeting 
of the “oldest, largest and best chap- 
ter in the State.” 

Mrs. John Temple Graves, also a 
guest, was introduced as the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. J. Morgan Smith. 

Mrs. Robert T. Comer told of the 
first christening in the Chapel at Kate 
Duncan Smith School, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan Smith of Birmingham 
took their infant daughter, the tiny 
Kate Durcan Smith, to the chapel on 
the mountain to be christened. 


Greetings 
GRIFFIN CONCENTRATE COMPANY 
Frostproof, Florida 


Compliments of 
FRANK N. MULHERN 


Investments 


Phone 3-2011 Venice, Florid 


Organized—1864 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Compliments of Ss. 
Insurance and 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 
Wayne lez 
Walhalla, South Carolina 


LEGERTON & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1888 

Office Supplies and Furniture 
Books - Cards - Gifts 
263 KING STREET 
Charleston, S. C. 


& Co. 


Compliments of 
DAVID HOPKINS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hopkins, South Carolina 


Limited number complete sets 
EARLY EDGECOMBE CO. Records: Abstracts of 
Wills . . . Marriages . . . Bible Records . . . 

Tombstone and Census Records, $12.50 each. 


WILLIAMS AND GRIFFIN 


Arlington Terrace Apt. 112 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


TURNER C. HALL 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INS. CO. 
Home Office 
| Greensboro, N. C. 
| Special Representative 
Mt. Ulla, N. C 


The Finest in Fashions 


MONTALDO’S 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HILDRETH’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Courteous, Complete Travel Service 

J. H. HILDRETH Queensbury Hotel 
M. H. HILDRETH Glens Falls, New York 
Phone 2-6514 
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motional ideas are of course welcome. — 
To all of you who worked so dili 
gently on American History Month © 
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| issue of our Magazine. 
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Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 


Memorials Markers 


Tablets 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


MELERJOHAN-WENGLER 


Genealogy 
(Continued from page 242) 


Mrs. Anna Hannum, relict of Seth Han- 
num,, d. Dec. 27, 1846 at Southampton, 
aged 88 yrs. 

Alexander Conkey, Revolutionary pen- 
sioner, aged 93 yrs., a native of Pelham, 
a soldier at the battles of Bunker Hill and 
Bennington, d. Jan. 17, 1847 at Hardwick. 

(These Marriages and Deaths of Spring- 
field, Mass., will be continued in the April 
issue of the D.A.R. Magazine). 


o @ 


Queries 


Calvert—Wanted—parents, dates of birth, 
death and places of John Calvert, Sr., whose 
s. John, Jr., was b. in Center County, Pa., 
Aug. 28, 1797; John Calvert, Sr., was direct 
desc. of Lord Baltimore, Cecil Calvert. 
Want connecting links between these fami- 
lies—Mrs. Tom M. Hooper, 324 North 8th 
St., Chariton, Iowa. 

Davies- (Davis) -Moore-Garrett—W ant 
parents, ances. dates, and “places of Geo. 
W. Davies (Davis), b. Va. 1809-1810, d. 
Rankin Co., Miss., mar. Ist Feb. 3, 1833 
Hines Co., Miss., to Nancy Moore, b. 1814 
Ky., 2nd Mary Ann Garrett 1854, Rankin 
Co., Miss.—Mrs. Jack DeFee, 27 Swan St., 
New Orleans, La. 

ington - Bracey - James—Want to 
corres, with desc. of Robert Dearington of 
Camden Dst., S.C., d. early 1800. Dau. 
Maria Bracey, wfe. of Jolly Bracey, second 
mar. to William Matheson, moved to Mon- 
roe Co., Ala., another dau. mar. Samuel 
James.—Mrs. Lloyd Carlisle Backer, 69 
West Willetter St.. Phoenix, Arizona. 


Lockhart—Want inf. abt. ancestors of 
John Lockhart, believe he d. Washington 
1890-1900; son of Benjamin, grandson H. 
James Lockhart.—O. C. Lockhart, 91 Front 
St., Exeter, N.H. 

Hemstreet-Wood-Van Heemstraaten- 
Marinette - Quackenbos— Wanted :—(a) 
Parents, grandparents, dates, places and 
name and address of sender to be included 
of Alonzo Hemstreet, b. Feb. 8, 1805, mar. 
Mary J. (who were her parents?); 1834; 
2nd wfe. Agnes Wood, 1848, lived in Eliza- 
bethtown, N.Y. in 1834. (b) Wanted inf. 
of desc. of Takel Dirk Van Heemstraaten, 
b. 1701, mar. Maria Marinette 1734; and 


Baata Quackenbos 1730. Immigrant ances. 


Brat Van Heemstraaten, b. 1709, mar. 


‘Takel Van Heemstraaten came from Hol- 
land in 1660, settled in Albany, N.Y.— 


Luella Hemstreet Bedell, 323 N. Center St., 
Gaylord, Michigan. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records — 
Family histories and genealogy _ 
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We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 


You are invited to list your wants with us 


SOUTHERN BOOK COMPANY 
530 N. Charles Si. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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OLD STATE HOUSE CHAPTEK 
Melrose, Mass. 

ALBERT A. VOGT, JR. 
President of Minute Man Chapter, S.A.R. 
20 Echo Street 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


MRS. LAWRENGE Davis, 
Duxbury Chapter, , Massachusetts 
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OLD BOSTON CHAPTER 
Boston, M h 


Greetings 
OLD COLONY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
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MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Trinidad, 


ot 
ALICE WHITMAN 0.A.R. 
Lewiston, 


Greetings the Wabash 
OUIBACHE D.A.R. 
Attica and Williamspo) Indiana 


WINCHESTER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Winchester, Indiana 


Honoring 
MRS. FRED L. DURLAND 
MRS. CHARLES R. ELY 
MRS. GEORGE L. STEWART 


1900 — Charter Members — 1960 
Lois Warner Chapter, Junction City, Kaneas 


HEIROME gareee CHAPTER, Baton Rouge, La. 
Honoring John Mayfield, 111 
tate President, L.8.C.A.R. 


G 
John James Audubon Chapter, 
La. Mrs. Robert A. Regen 


Katon Rouge, 


ABDALLA’ 
Southwest ‘s Finest Sto 
Opel Leaf: lew Thora Abberitle 


Greetings from 


BADLANDS. CHAPTER 
Dickinson, North Da 
Mrs. Vireinia Hewson, Regent 


CAPTAIN WARREN 0.A.R. 
Kingfisher, 
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mr and edited by A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 @ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Presidents and Wives, 
Portraits, Facts 
Over 90 photographs. Genealogical, 
Educational, Historical. $1.00 per copy. 
Send cash, check or money order to: 


HISTORIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 1511-D, Washington 13, D.C. 


MARCH 1960 


Compliments of 
OLDE REDDING CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Readi: Massachusetts 


of 
QUEQUECHA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
‘all River, Massachusetts 


WAYSIDE INN CHAPTER N.S.D.A.R. 
Sudbury—Wayland, Massachusetts 


Honoring 
Mrs. Marshall W. Symmes, Regent 


1959. 1962 
Committee of Safety Chapter, Winchester, Mass. 


Compliments of 
NEW BEDFORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


of Massachusetts 


Honoring the seven members of the D.A.R. 
from the family of Adelaide Rand Howe 
Organizer and first Regent of the 
JONATHAN HATCH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Compliments of a friend 


Greetings 
SAMUEL ADAMS CHAPTER 


Methuen, Mass. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 


26th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


Wm. D. Kizziah, Salisbury, N.C. 


PLEASE 
WRITE 
for 
catalogs 
of 
markers 
and 


tablets. 


OFFICIAL! AUTHENTIC! 


Official design Lay Member Grave 
finer quality since 1882 . . . in bronze 
or bronzed aluminum. 


5 SIZES 


- + « each in traditional Newman 


quality . . . each individually pro- 
ance with infinite attention to detail. 


BROTHERS, INC. 
670 W. 4th $t., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


D.A.R. Magazine Advertising News 


My, but it was a pleasure to greet many 
of you personally in Washington during 
the week of the National Board Meeting. 
It was especially gratifying at that time 
to have five State Regents select specific 
months to sponsor issues of OUR Maga- 
zine. If you have not already done so, 
won’t you add your State to the list? 

This is another fine issue, with a grand 
total of $8,241.70 in advertising and spon- 
sored space. The following six sponsoring 
States, and an impressive total from mis- 
cellaneous advertising, helped bring it to 
you. ° 

In this issue, $1,820.00 came from 53 of 
Pennsylvania’s 135 chapters, with Indiana 
County Chapter first with $305, Philadel- 

hia saeaee a close second with $300, and 

ittsburgh Chapter, $205. Mrs. Joseph 
Vallery “Wright, State Regent, and Mrs. 
George C. Crudden, Jr., State Chairman, 
have requested space in the March 1961 
issue and promise a spirited campaign. 
Alabama, Mrs. Leonard C. McCrary, State 
Regent, Mrs. A. M. Grimsley, State Chair- 
man, sent $1,713.00 from 46 of 64 chapters. 
Francis Marion Chapter ranked first with 
$535, John Parke Custis and Twickenham 
Town Chapters each $150, Mobile Chapter 
$122.50. Sixty-seven of Missouri's 87 chap- 
ters sent $572.50, most of which was used 
for cooperative pages. Elizabeth Benton. 
Lafayette Lexington, Platte Purchase, and 
Sarah Barton Murphy Chapters sent in- 
dividual ads. Mrs. George B. Fisher is 
State Regent, Miss Rachael Thornton State 
irman. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Roy V. Barnes, State Regent, and Mrs. C. 
Edward Putnam, State Chairman, Michigan 
is one of the sponsors of the September 
1960 issue, but requested two pages in this 
issue, and they are most interesting. In 


addition to the $330 sent for the coopera 
tive pages, an additional $47.50 was sent 
Thirty-seven of the 61 chapters participated 
From Oregon we received $293.70 from 
21 of the 32 chapters. Willamette Chapter 
is first with $77.70, Coos Bay Chapter sec- 
ond with $67.50. Mrs. Claude G. Stotts 
is State Regent, and the State Chairman 
is Mrs. Irby B. Cate, who was assisted in 
this project by the State Treasurer, Mrs. 
. Frank Cady. In Connecticut, Mrs. 
Philip V. Tippet, State Regent, Mrs. Her- 
bert W. Robb, State Chairman, 15 of 57 
chapters sent $262.50. Sarah Whitman 
Hooker Chapter led with $65. In addition 
to those sponsoring States, 88 Chapters in 
23 additional States sent in $3,197.50 in 
miscellaneous ads. Texas led the sponsors 
in the February Issue, and leads the mis- 
cellaneous group in March with six Chap- 
ters sending $657.50, $450 of which was 
from the Guadalupe Victoria Chapter. Six 
chapters in Georgia sent $522.50, includ- 
ing $342.50 from the Baron de Kalb Chap- 
ter. Twenty-seven chapters in Virginia for. — 
warded $412.50. Thank you, one and all! 
Please do not indicate “copy” for an ad- 
vertisement on a check, however brief the 
wording may be. Place it on a ate 
sheet of paper, and send it to the Maga- 
zine Office with the check and yellow pas 
form. Do read the Committee reports of 
your Magazine Chairman, Editor, and 
Magazine Advertising Chairman in the 
printed Minutes of the National Board 
Meeting, which will appear in the April 
issue. To YOU who made those reports 
possible, and to our loyal Office Staff, our 
unlimited thanks. They are truly OUR 


reports. 
Irs. George J. Walz. 
National Chairman. 
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COATS OF ARMS) 


(Re [MRS. GEORGE T]. EDITH TUNNELL, Herald Painter and her work in heraldry 


“Awards, HONORS, AND BLUE RIBBONS have heaped upon the paintings of this 
remarkable woman . . . Her work has appeared at the annual Daughters of the American 
Revolution Congress and in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., the Nationa 
Antiques Show in Madison Square Garden, and three of her maps hang permanently in the 
Library of Congress . . . Mrs. Tunnell gives lectures around the country and has appeared 
on radio and television programs, among them the Steve Allen ‘Tonight’ show. .. .” 
Quoted from ERIE, PA.. MORNING NEWS, Monday, January 6, 1958. 


The following is a partial list of Coats-of-Arms found for American families through re- 
search based on data supplied. As the sketched outlines are on file the completed drawings 
richly handpainted in the finest water colors on superior grade art stock 9” x 12” each with 
its Story Sheet, may be had on a few weeks’ notice. Satisfaction is guaranteed. To assure 
that your family Coat-of-Arms is the same as that of the name listed please send data: 
country, county of origin, first settler, settlement, etc., in America. For families not listed 
send equal data. 


Soe. . istmas or other occasion gifts, particularly if framing is included, it is 
advisable to place orders months in advance. 


IS YOUR FAMILY HERE? 
a Farrar Holmes Marler Sutherland 
Holt Marsh Swing 
Holsberry Marshall — Taft 
ooper Martin Taliaferro 
Hopkins Mason Tarletan 
Hoskins Maynadier Taylor 
Hostetter McBurney Terhune 
Houck McCalmont Rector Thomas 
Houston McClaugherty Thorne 
Howland McEldowney 
ume McGuire 
Ingersol 


McNeill—McNeilly 
James k 
Jenkins 
Johnson 


Jones 
Jordan 
Kelton 
Kemper 
Kiddie 
Kilbourne 
imball 
King 
Knott 
Koller 
i: Knowlton VanCleef 
Culver Lan; VanDyke 
Beall Cuntz—Kuntz VanElmendorf 
Beekman Cushny VanValkenburg 
Guster VanWagenen 
VanWarendorf 
easey 
Vose 
Bilisoly Davenport Wade 
Blackledge deFord Waldo 
Bliss DeMenga Walker 
er Derue arnie 
Boddie DeSalme Warren 
Hamner Washington 
Wasowicz 


Sothoron 
k Soule 
Logan Spalding 
Long Springer 
Longnecker Pardee—Pardieu Spurrier erste 
Loomis Parke Stalnaker 
Parkinson Standish 
Lovejoy Pearce Stearns 
ace Peckham Stetson 
Luckenbach Pendleton Stevens 
Lyle Perkinson Stewart 
Lyman Peters Stoddard 
MacArthur Petty Stone 
MacAlister Phelps tout 
MacBurney Pierce Strachan 
MacGregor Plaisted Strang 
MacPherson Poage Stratton 
Mackay Polk—Pollock Strawn 
MacKelvey Pratt Stroud 
Carrington ais oeflich Madden Prescott Stuart 
Carson Fairfield Hollingsworth Madison Price Stucker 
Carver Fairsnider Hollister Main Priest Sturm 
Cary Fallon Holman Mangan 


Of Mrs. Tunnell’s popular Mapsetans (Ancestral Settlers on Maps) Cape Henry, Jamestown, Virginia 1607-1619 and 
The Pilgrims of the Mayflower, complete with stories, are in vivid lithographed colors at $5.00 each. A limited number of 
the Mayflower Mapsetan, same size 18” x 22”, beautifully hand painted, $25.00. 


EDITH TUNNELL, 1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. ie 
will be in the Lounge, Constitution ‘Hall, during the Continental Congress, April 18-22, 1960 ba ae arene 
You ‘are cordially invited to bring in your family data for consultation. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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Aldridge 
Alexander 
Allerton 
Ambler 
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CA White 
Wilson 
Winthrop 
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